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CHAUCER. 


/^HAXJCERy ivho was born in 1328, 
^-^ from the long age that intervened be- 

tween him and any other poet of reputa- 
tion, fcents entitled to a great (hate of that 
fame, as father of the Englijh mule, which 
Homer enjoys, as father of the Grecian. The 
one had (as is generally believed) his con- 
temporary, Hejiodi and the other, Gower: 
and, though the uncertain date of Gower*% 
birth be, by fome, placed feven or eight years 
before that oi Chaucer ^ and he had written 
his great work, the Confejfto Amantis^ before 
Chaucer had publiflied his Canterbury ^ales^ 
yet tl;§j. general voice of every clafs of readers 
has confented to give Chaucer^ among the 
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t CHAUCER. 

writers of that age, the firft place in his own 
Hou/e of Fame. 

Of the feniority of Homer, or Hejiod, though 
it be a matter quite extraneous to the fubjedt 
of Englifli Poets, it may not be improper to 
point out, that the text of Hefiod's ^beogony 
leems to afford fufficient proof, that he had 
at leaft feen Homer's writihgs, beforfe he com- 
pofed that work: for, in enumerating there 
twenty-five rivers, the offspring of Oceanus 
and Tethys, thofe two of them only, which 
wafti the Trojan plain, are called, 3"fi*o/, di- 
vine. Now, the Iftbery the Eridanus, and 
the Nile being among them, and, of courfe, 
of the fame origin as the Simo'is and Seaman-- 
der, it would be very remarkable, that thele 
two latter only ftiould be divine, and yet not 
receive their divinity from the Ilias. 

The general Prologue is juftly the moft ce- 
lebrated part of Chaucer's works. The acute- 
nefs of his obfervation, his judgment, and 
difcrimination of charafter are there alike 
confpiciK)us. Nor is it wonderful, 'that a 

mind 


C H A U C E R. 5 

mind, poffeffing much native hunnour, and 
enriched by long experience and extenfive 
infornnation, (hould exhibit charafters, fuch 
as are there found, with ftriking rcfemblance 
to nature and living manners. 

ChauceTy for the time when he wrote, was 
a very learned, and a very powerful matter 
in his art. When he began his Canterbury 
Salesy Englifti could fcarcely be called the 
predominant language of the country. Frerich 
was yet ufed in all publick proceedings ; and 
alfo in fchools, as the language, into which 
the Clares were conftrued. To enrich his 
Englifh ftyle, therefore, he confulted the beft 
foreign fources. With the graces of the 
Provenfal poetry all Europe was then in ad- 
miration : and he not only adopted words 
and phrafeology from that dialeA ; but, from 
a clofe ftudy of Dante's fublimity, the ele- 
gance of Petrarcay and the ftyle and manners 
of Boccaccio, he gained copioufnefs, harmony, 
and whatever was formed to give poetical 
cxpreffion, 
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4 CHAUCER. 

Of his metres, fome were originally his 
own, and others by him firft iittroduced 
into our language, from the Provencal: irt 
the former of which, he has (with a fmall aU 
teration) been followed by Sfenfer j and, in 
the latter, by Milton. 

In the Second Nonnes Tale, Chaucer h^$ 
taken three ftanzas together from the be- 
ginning of the 33d Canto of Dante's Para- 
difo ; which copy from the Italian remains, as 
yet, unnoticed by his commentators. 

Dr. John/on has faid of Chaucer^ ^' that he 
*^ was the firft Englifti verfifier, who wrote 
*^ poetically." An expreffion, taken from that 
excellent treatife. The Defenje of Poefy^ by 
Sir Philip Sidney ; who fays, " one may be a 
** poet, without verfing, and a verfifier, 
*^ without poetry." 

The Canterbury "Tales^ by which Chaucer 
is more generally known as a poet, were 
the works of his lateft years : at the earlieft, 
not begun before 1382, his 54th year; nor 
much advanced before i339> his 61ft. The 

laft 
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laft hiftori<;al faft, mentioned in them, is the 
death of^BamarJo Vijcontiy Duke of MHan, 
who died in prifon, in 1385. 

Of thefe Tales, it is much lamented by 
every reader, that fix are entirely wanting, 
and fome others left imperfedt, Amongft 
his other poems. The Rhyme of Sir Tbepas, 
the firft poetical fatire in our language, ftands 
a perpetual monument of his tafte j and I'm- 
iusy or The Hou/e of Fame, had fingly been 
fufEcient to fecure his name to poftericy. The 
latter of which, and fome of his tales, and 
other pieces, have excited the imitation of 
two of our grcateft latter poets, Dryden and 
Pope. 

Againft his diiflion, his uncouth and ob- 
folete terms (as they are called), the general 
prejudice is unreafonably ftrong. Chaucer is 
not now what he was, before the year 1775. 
In that year, Mr. lyrwbiUy a gentleman, who 
can never be named, without refped and gra- 
titude, by any fcholar, or reader of Chaucer, 
publiftied the Canterbury Tales, with a Glof* 
farjr, NoteS| ^nd Illuftrations^ executed with 
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6 CHAUCER. 

method, acumen, and pcrlpicuity, no where 
exceeded, among all the commentators on 
books. In this edition, the text is publilhed 
in its original purity ; and a reader, to go 
through with it, has only to confult his faith- 
ful guide, the editor; who will equally 
amufe and inilru<5l: him, on the pilgrimage* 
Of corruptions in the text of Chancery every 
page, fentence, almoft every line would af- 
ford example, before the publication of this 
edition. To take the inftance, which offers 
itfelf moft readily to thofe, who have not 
at hand the different editions of Chaucer to 
compare ; that couplet of Pope^ in his Epiftlc 
of Eloifa to Abelardy 

Love, free as air, at fight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flics—- 

is taken from Chaucer's Frankeleines Talcy 

Love wol not be conftreined by maiftrie. 
Whan maiftrie comcth, the God oil^oYt anon 
Beteth his winges, and, farewely he is gon. 

Bifhop WarhirtoYiy in his notes on TopCy has 
quoted thefe lines of Chaucer^ from that vile 
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edition, publifhed by Mr, Urry ; and they 
ftand. 

Love will not be confir!d by maifterie : 

When maifterie comes, the Lord of Love anon 

Flutters his wings, znii forthwith is he gone. — 

by which it is feen, that, in three lines, arc 
four words, which do not belong to Chaucer. 
If in any one paflage, or even couplet, the 
harmony and flow of this antient poet's lines 
will ftand in compare with thofe, from the 
poliflied pen of Dryden, he is not furely to 
be called " obfolete." In the Knightes Hale^ 
he defcribcs the morning. 

The befy larke, the meflager of day, 
Saleweth in hire fong the morwe gray; 
And firy Phebus rifeth up fo bright. 
That all the orient laugheth of the fight. 
And with his ftremes drieth in the greves 
The filver dropes, hanging on the leves. 

which lines Dry den renders. 

The morning lark, the mefle^nger of day, 
Saluteth in her fong the morning gray ; 
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And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright^ 

^at all th* horizon laughed to fee the joyous Jight I 

He with his tepid rays the rofe renews, 

And licks the ^/rooping leaves, and ^ries the ^ews» 

I n 'DryderC% verfes,the double ufe of ^^ morning^* 
in the firft couplet \ the ragged alexdndrinc, in 
the fecond j and the Pierce-PlowmanAike al- 
literation, in both theyerfes of the third, feem 
to leave the point of harmony (to any one 
who will fo far accuftom himfelf to Chaucer's 
words, as not to hefitate in pronouncing 
them) entirely in favor of the old poet. li\ 
the Oxenforde Clerkes Prologue^ he writes, 

Souning in moral vertue was his fpeche. 
And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche» 

As to the moral purity of Chaucer's writ- 
ings ; if, in an age when we live in all the 
^-efinements of polilhed life, and are accuf- 
tomed to expe6t a general chaftity of man- 
ners, we can form to ourfelves a true pifture 
of the manners of the reigns of Edward III. 
and Ricifard II. i if we fhall find, the year only 

before 
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before Chaucer W2LS born, that a play was afted, 
in one of the principal cities of England, under 
the cjireftion of the trading companies of 
that city, before a numerous affcmbly of 
both fexes, wherein yidam and Eve appeared 
en the ftage entirely naked, and performed 
their whole part in the reprefentation of 
Edeny to the ferpent's temptation, to the 
eating of the forbidden fruit, the perceiving 
of and converfing about their nakednefs, and 
to the fupplying of fig-leaves to cover it j we 
fliall have reafon, from his writings, to call 
Chancery not loofe and indelicate, but chafte, 
difcreet, and moderate. 

Chaucer was contemporary with Petrarca 
and Beccaccio ; the former of whom died in 
1374; the latter, in 1375: Chaucer not till 
1 400. Thefe two Italians were the imme- 
diate fucceffors of Dante. *' Quando Dante 
5* mori, // Petrarca era di eta di anni die- 
'^ cifette I e quando mori // Petrarca^ era 
f^ // Boccaccio di minore eta di lui anni 
f^ nove : e co$i per fucceflione andarono le 
f^ mufc. 




S K E L T O N^ 

JOHN SKELTONy a rude and fcurril- 
ous rhymer of the reign of Henry VIIL 
is mentioned here, only as his grofs ftylc 
and meafures refle£t back fome honor to 
Chaucer ^ by a comparifon : and he fecms fur- 
ther remarkable, as he had fufficient confi- 
dence to fatirize Wolfey^ in the plenitude of 
his power. Futtenham^ whole valuable book 
contains a treafure of poetical and hiftorical 
anecdotes, calls him " a rude rayling rhymer, 
" and all his doings ridiculous." Yet he 
was this for want of tafte, not learning ; as 
his fcholarlhip excited a high encomium from 
Erafmus. 

Though neither the manner, nor yerfifica- 
tion of Skeltofty could recommend his poems, 
the juftnefs of his fatire rendered them popu- 
lar, Wolfey\ profligacy, arrogance, and op- 

prefTions 
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prefHons were fo exceflive, that it required a 
very ingenious poet to iaivent a charge againft 
him, that would not have application : and 
the generality of the court, conftrained,^ 
through fear, to flatter a man they fecretly 
detefted, were gratified in the boldnefs of 
one, who, without hefitation or refcrve, 
dared utter their common fentiment. His 
humorous pifture of fVolfey at a council- 
board, in the poem, fFhy come ye not t$ 
Courts 

Then in the chambre of ftars 

All matters there he mars. 

Clapping his rod on the bordcy 

No man dare fpeak a wordi j 

For he hath all the faying^ 

Without any renaying. 

He rolleth in his recordes ; 

He faith — " How fay ye j my hordes^ 

** Is not my reafon good ?" 

Good, even good, Robin Hood. 

Some fay^ yes ; and fome 

Sitflill as they were dome-^ 

had 
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had probably much truth In its as the 15th 
article of the charges, preferred againft JVol^ 
fty in the parliament of 1529, fets forth, 
'* That the faid Lord Cardinal^ fitting aniong 
** the Lords, and other of your Majefly's 
*^ mpft honorable Council, ufed himfelf, that 
*^ if any man would Jhew his mind according. 
*^ t$ bis d^tyy contrary to tb.( opinion of the 
faid Car4it)al, he would fo take him up with 
his acct{ftomable mordsy that they were het-^ 
ter to hold their peace than to fpeak ; fo 
^* that he would hear no man Jfeaky but one or 
*' two great perfonages \ fo ^hat he would have^ 
^^ all the words himfelf^ and confum?d mucl^ 
^^ time with a fair talp." 
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Earl of SURREY'S Poems. 

IN the laft year of Queen Mary^ ten 
years after the death of Henry Howard^ 
Earl of Surrey^ was publilhed a volume of 
mifcellaneous poems, by that Earl, Sir ^bo^ 
mas Wyat the elder, and others. 

The Earl of Surrey is ufually celebrated, 
as the firft introducer of blank verfe into our 
language, by his tranflation of two books 
of the Mneis \ and the teftimony of AJ^ 
eham feems to confirm the opinion. At the 
end of this Mifcellany, however, are found 
two pieces, of confiderable length and force^ 
on the deaths of Zoroafter and Cicero^ alfo 
in blank verfe, by N. G. ; who was at leaft 
contemporary with Surrey. The caufe of po- 
lite letters, doubtlefs, fuffered much, in the 
untimely death of this learned and accom- 
plilhed Earli who little thought he was 

writing; 
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writing his own epitaph, when he paraphrafed^ 
from Virgir% 2d book, 

Qu« caufa indigna ferenos 
r oedavit vultus, aut cur haec vulnera cerno ? 

Sir Thomas Wyaf has been juftly ranked 
our Jirfi polifhed latirift. Nor will it be 
amifs here to detraft, in fome meafure, from 
that importance, which Bilhop Hall has arro- 
gated to himfelf, in his Prologue^ where he 
fays, 

JJirJi adventure, follow me who lift. 
And dare to be the fecond fatirift.^— - 

for he was himfelf undoubtedly but the Je^ 
cond. Puttenham fays, " Before Sir Thomas 
** Wyat\ time, alexandrines were not ufed in 
*^ our vulgar.** 

This volume, the firft printed Mijcellany 
in our language, contains a variety of tran- 
flations from Petrarca y fome from Ariojlo ; 
many original pieces ; and alfo the earlieft 
Englifh Paftoral, called Harfalus* Complaint. 

Paftoral 
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Paftoral (ketches are drawn from thofe, who 
live, according to the fimplicity of nature, 
without artificial cares and refinements. To 
fuch, however, neither the niceft fenfations, 
nor the jufteft fentiments are denied; but 
they muft be fimply expreffed : and care 
muft be had, that the fcenery be not unfuited 
to the charadters, nor the images to the 
fcenery ; or the images muft, at leaft, bear 
flrong and intimate allufion to rural manners. 
If this be ajuft delineation of paftoral, Har^ 
falus^ Comflainty as it greatly precedes Speh- 
fcr's Shepherd's Calendar in time, muft alfo 
take place of it in eftimation. 

Among the Sonnets^ found in this volume, 
it is neceffary carefully to diftinguifli thofe, 
tranflated from Fetrarca^ (of which no notice 
is given in the titles) ; as a reader may, other- * 
wife, eafily be led into miftake, refpefting 
the authors. See particularly, in the Earl of 
Surrey^ part, that taken from Petrarca's firft 
Canzone. 

The 
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The republication of thefe Poems, in 171^, 
is perhaps the moil incorreft book in the ian-« 
guage: but of this information few will be 
able to avail themfelves ; as the original edr- 
tions are among the fcarceft books in EngliHi 
literature. 
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§ . P E N S E R, 


OF Spenfefy who was born about 15551 
it ieems to be the fate now^ as it was 
in his life-time^ to be at once admired anc] 
negle£ted. A life, carefully drawn out from 
the moit authentic memorialsj though thefe 
be but fcanty, together with a minute invefti-* 
gation of the con^mon-places of his reading 
and ftudy, is the great defideratum of poeti- 
cal hiftory. To thofe^ who are acquainted 
with the Remarks of the late learned Dr, Jor^ 
titty and the Obfervations of the ingenious au* 
thor of the Hjfiory ofEngliJh Pottryy this opinion 
might J^ppear reprehenfiblc;, if it were not 
cafy, at oncC;, to point out feventy-eight lines 
in the fecond book of the Faery ^een^ and 
twenty-two lines in the fixth book, imme- 
diately copied from ^ajfo^ and of which no 
notice is taken by either of thof^ commen^ 

-^ tator*' 


18 SPENSER. 

tators* In Hughes's edition, the only gene- 
ral coUeftion of Sfenfer's works, the partial 
and deficient publication of the Letters ig well 
known. But this is a. work, from which all 
biographers, capable of the talk, have flirunk; 
whether difcouraged by the large field of 
romance to be explored 5 the extent of re- 
fearch among the Italian poets ; or the few 
certain fa6ts, to be now afcertained, about the 
author perfonally. 

In all Spenjer\ writings learning and ge- 
nius are confpicuous: but he fubmitted, with 
too much fervility, to the faftiion of his age, 
in the prevailing love and deference for all 
that was Italian. Exaftly in that propor- 
tion, in which the Englifli have been ap- 
proximating to, and forming themfelves upon 
Fretu}) manners, fince the return of Charles 
II. were they inclining to,. and copying thofe 
of Italy y in the days of Elizabeth : and fo 
epidemical was this infeftion, that the greateft 
powers of mind, ftrengthened by the beft 
iriftitution of academical education, did not, 

in 
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in Spenfefy afford a fufficient antidote againft 
it. From Ariofto chiefly ; from TCaJfo^ Bru- 
no's Spaccio delta heftia trionfanU^ the CeirU 
(attributed to Virgil)j the Apocalypfe \ 2s\dL 
the fafhionable romances of his time (the 
offspring of thofe univerfal fources of the mar- 
vellous, ^urpin and Geoffrey, of Monmouth) 
Spenfer conftrufted his Faery-^een. 

The rule, by which Ariofto wrote, is found 
in his own text^ 

Come raccende il gufto il mutar efca^ 
Cosi mi par che la mia Iftoria, quanto 
Or qiia, or la piu variata fia, 
Meno a chi Fudira nojofa fia. 

C. 1 3. St. 8o# 

a rule, of whidh Spenfer feems, In fome fort^ 
to have availed himfelf, in the inftitution, as 
alfo in the conduft of his poem j for in 
the latter he has not purfued the fcheme^ 
laid down in his Letter to Sir Walter Ra^ 
leigh. Nor are the opinions of Dry den and 
Hughes to be regarded, by readers of the 

C 2 Faery^ 
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Faery-^een i the firft belong untrue, Accord- 
ing to the a£tion, exhibited in the feveral 
books; and the latter fhewing only, that the 
author varied from his own defign. 


Of fome poets, by following the traces 
of others, the genius is obfcured ; as is the 
cafe with Spenjer. Of others it is, by the 
fame means, illuftrated j as is the cafe with 
Milton. Spenjer obfcures himfelf by imita-j 
tions, becaufe he is fatisfied with what he' 
finds : Milton rifes by comparifons, becaufe 
he will always exceed his original. This 
pofition is obvious every where, in the works 
of the latter poet : and, if it be enquired how 
what is faid of Spenjer can be proved ; his 
works, where thfey are original, Ihew, that 
he poffeffed energy", copioufnefs, and fubli- 
mity fufficient, had he taken no model to 
follow, to have produced a poem, that 
would rank him with Homer, Tajfo, and 
Milton i for his greateft excellence is in thofe 
images, which are the immediate founda- 
tion . 
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tion of the fublime. Fear, confufion, and 
aftonifliment, are delineated by hinn, with a 
moll mafterly pen. 

Of his fmaller poems, thofe feveral Sonnets ^ 
which accompanied the difterent prefentation- 
copies of Wis Faery- ^een^ to the nobility and 
ladies, his patrons in the Queen Elizabetb^s 
court, are very diftingiiilhable, in a mode 
of writing, not of the ea(ieft fort; as it re- 
quires great delicacy, both of fentiment and 
expreflion. Muiopotmosy though the fubjedb 
be a butterfly, holds a high rank among the 
beauties oiSpenfer. The Epitbalamium, made 
on his own marriage, which he (having but 
a poet's wealth) prettily calls. 

Song made in lieu of many ornaments, 

With which my love fliouldduly havebeen deckt, 

is replete with genius, and refined fenti- 
mcnts i and the great beauties of defcription, 
which it exhibits, might well fupply the 
place of a thoufand baubles and trinkets on 

C 3 the 
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the occafion. The Britain*s Ida, it feems 
agreed, was not written by Spenf^r. It ap- 
pears to have been fuggefted by Taffo's 
Aminta \ and is compofed with great eafe and 
elegance. The fong of the enchanting voiccj 
'Enjoy ^ while yet thou may^ft^ thy life's fweet 
treafurey i^c. feems taken xfrom that beau- 
tiful ftanza of the Italian poet, in the de- 
fcription of Armida's garden, Deh mira ! ^c. : 
and, if there were any other arguments for 
this poem being Spen/er's, this circumftance 
would greatly corroborate them j as, in the 
Q,d book of the Faery-^een^ the tranflation 
from Tajfoy in the above defcription of the 
garden, is the moft labored of all his copies 
from the Italian poets. 


Spenfervf2i% a profefTed follower ofChaucer^s 
phrafeology : but he feems to have taken 
more liberty with the language, than any of 
his contemporary poets ; or even than Chau-^ 
cer did, with the language of his time. This 
obfervation regards Spenfer more particu- 
larly, 
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larly> as to his ufage in the produftion, or ab- 
breviation of known words, and his intro- 
duftion of factitious ones, than as to his 
adoption of claflic, or foreign terms, or idioms : 
thopgh, of thefe latter, inftances enough 
might readily be found. Crumenaly fin- 
gultSy concrewy ^JdeigrCdy i^c. ^c. (hew at 
once their origin. 

His Faery-mythology, and antient Britilh 
genealogy, both neceflary to be uhderftood 
by thbfe, who intereft themfelves in the {lo- 
ries of early Britifh times, have been followed 
by all his fucceflbrs. And Milton^ no incu- 
rious fearcher into the .moft fabulous anti- 
quity of Britifli ftory, has paid all deference 
to his deduftions. 

Three original pieces of Spenfer yet re- 
main, uncolledled in the edition of his 
works. 

An lamhicke Elegie, called '^ Lovers Em* 
^^ bafliei" in " Davi/on's Poems, or Por 
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" ctical Rhapfodie, by divers authors." 

12"% Lond. 1602. 
A commendatory Sonneti prefixed to ** Lew^ 
" kenor'% Tranflation of Cardinal Gaf- 
" par Ccntarini's Commonwealth and 
" Government of Venice,*' 4*% Lond* 
1599. 

both which a e reprinted in the Obfervations 

on SpenfeTy 1762. 

And the following Commendatory Sonnet^ 
here firft reprinted, from *' the Tran- 
*' flation, by Z. /, of JDe LavardirCs 
*^ Hiftory of Scanderbeg.'* P'ol. Lond. 
1596. 

Upon the Hifliorie of George Cafiriot, alias 
Scanderbegy King of the Epirots, tranflated 
into Engliih. 

Wherefore doth vaine Antiquitie fo vaunt 
Her ancient monuments of mighty peeres, 
And old her5es, which their world did daunt 
With their great, deedes, and fild their chil- 
4ren's eares ? 

Who, 
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Who, rapt with wonder of their famous praife, 
Admire their ftatues, their coloffoes great. 
Their rich triumphal arcks, which they did raife, 
Their huge pyramids, which do heaven threat. 
Lo one, whom later age hath brought to light. 
Match a' le to the greateft of tbofe great; 
Great both by name,and great in power andmight. 
And meriting a ' meerc triumphant feat. 
The fcourge of Turkes, and plague of Infidels, 
Thy acfts, O Scanderbegy this volume tels, 

Ed. Spenfir^ 

■ /. e. abfolute. 

** I am a meere gentlewoman/* 

Dekker's Satiromaftix. 


€€ 


things rank and grofs in nature 


f* Poffcfs it meerely. 

Hamlet* 
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O V E R B U R Y. 

SI R Thomas Overhury was the fon of iV7- 
cholas Over bury, Efquire, of Burton, in 
Glofterjhire. In 1595, his 14th year, he be- 
came Gent. Com. of Queen's, Oxford ^y and, in 
1 598, A. B, For fome time he refided in the 
Middle Temple \ and then went abroad. On 
his return, he became intimate with K.james's 
favorite. Sir Robert Carre, (afterwads Earl 
of Somerfet) ; and, when Carre informed him 
of his defign to marry the Countefs cx{ E/fex, 
diffuaded him froii it, with fome impu- 
tations on the Countefs* chaftity. When 
Carre communicated to her Overhury'^ in^ 
telligence, fhe, with a refinement of malice, 
procured Overhury to be appointed to a fo- 
reign embafly i at the fame time proinpting 
Carre to diiSuade him from accepting it, to 
the intent that he might offend the Kino-. 

^ Overhury^ 
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Overhuryy rejefting the appointment, was, 
2-1 ft April 1 6 1 3, committed to the ^ower -, 
and there, by a confederacy of Carre and the 
Countefs, Sir Gervas TV/wV (Lieutenant of 
the Tower), j4nne Turner, Franklin, Wefton, 
and an apothecary, poifdned, the Oftober 
following. 

In Overhury*% poem, The Wife, the fenti- 
ments, maxims, and obfervations, with which 
it abounds, are fuch as a confiderable expe- 
rience, and a correft judgment on mankind 
alone could furnifli. The topics of jea- 
loufy, and of the credit, and behaviour of 
women are treated with great truth, deli- 
cacy, and perfpicuity. The nice diftinftions 
of moral character, and the pattern of female 
excellence here drawn, contrafted, as they 
were, with the heinous and flagrant enor- 
mities of the Countefs of Effex, rendered this 
poem extremely popular, when its ingenious 
author was no more. From the firft year of 
its publication, in 16 14, to the year 1622, it 
went through eleven impreflions i and is, in 

that 
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that latter edition, celebrated by twenty-five 
copies of commendatory verfes; amongft 
which, two, from the initials, and the ge- 
neral fatire on the fex, appear to be by 
Fletcher. 

In Overbury 's CbaraSers are fome of the 
manners of the times preferved, with very 
juft delineation ; as the Courtier, the Affec-^ 
tate traveller, &c. And the Wife-Man, the 
Old-Man, and others, are drawn with confi* 
derable force of defcription* 


y 
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THE works of Sbakfpeare have, for many 
years pad, been fo much the fubjeft 
of refearch and ftudy to men of the firft 
abilities ; his poetical charafter has, in every 
part of it, been by them fo deeply explored, 
and fo fully illuftrated, and his beauties 
and allufions with fo much tafte and judg- 
ment pointed out j that it would be very 
difficult to make any juft obfervation re- 
ipedting him, that is not to be found among 
their coUeftions and remarks. So large and 
valuable a body of criticifm is this commen- 
tary now become, that perhaps there is no 
work, or feries of works, that could fo far 
contribute to form and eftablilh a tafte for 
antient Englifti literature, as the notes that 
are at prefent fubjoined to his Plays. 

No 
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No general dcfcription of Sbakfpeare\ dra- 
matic powers has yet appeared, more ftrik-» 
ing or illuftrative, than that by Dr. Johnfotii 
in his celebrated Preface : ** His charadters 

are fo truly in nature^ and his fcenes fuch 

perfe6t pi<5tures of real life^ that from 
*^ them an hermit might eftimatc the man- 
** ners of the world, or a confeflbr predict 
*^ the progrefs of the paflions." 

His other remark, that ^* Perhaps riot one 
*^ of Sbakfpeare's Plays, could it now be pro- 
*^ duced as a new work, and of a contem- 
*^ porary writer, would be heard to the con- 
^' clufion," may be anfwered by Longinust 
di V7r€^[JLsyB6iig (pv(r£t^ ifiycigoe, xuduoar bv Se 
roig fjcsyiQeciv, oxtttb^ bv roiq ayuv wXuroii^ 
BivoLi Tix^V ^^^ woL^Q}^tytt)^\iiiBvov. Dc Sublim. 

Sea. :i:i. 
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BEAUMONTand FLETCHER. 

FR O M a furvey of the whole dramatic 
works of Beaumont and Fletcher , it would 
be difficult to draw any general conclufion, 
concerning their merit. So unequal are 
their pieces, that they admit of every degree 
of eftimation, from excellent to bad* Their 
fchemcs are taken rather from tales, than 
hiftory ; though it is not always cafy to dif- 
cover the fources, that have fupplied them. 
Their plots are, in general, better than ei- 
ther their conduft of them, or their writing : 
many of their chief charafters are indi-^ 
viduals : yet, among fifty-four dramas, may 
be found partial excellences of all forts. 
What plays were written by thefe authors 
conjointly, or what by either feverally, it is 
now impoffible, beyond a very fmall num-r 
ber, to diftinguilh; but it cannot be fup-» 

pofed. 
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pofed, that many were written by Beaumont^ 
who died (in 1615) at the age of twenty- nine, 
when Fletcher was both born ten years be- 
fore him, and furvived him as long* 

Of all their dramas, the comedy of Rul$ 
a Wife and have a Wife is that, which has 
moft deeply, and moft defervedly fixed the 
public attention. Obferving, throughout thefe 
authors, particularly Fletcher^ to whom fole- 
ly this play is attributed, a continual difpo* 
fition to treat female errors with feverity, 
it is not wonderful, that he could not refift 
the temptation of devoting a whole piece to 
the pifture of a character of entire liber* 
tinifm. By the words, in the fecond aft, re* 
ported by Efiifaniay as frond P^rez^ 

——he is an afs not worth acquaintance, 


That cannot mould a devil tp obedience — ► 

the author feems to intend a contraft be-* 
tween the characters of Perez aftd Leofiy a$ 
well in their inftitution, as their progrefs in 
the a6lion of the drama; whereas Leon is, in 

truth. 
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truth, rather an inftance that the difllmulatloa 
of one fex can exceed the penetration of the 
other, than that an afs can rule a vixen. The 
two aftions of this play are condudted with 
very happy coincidence. It is replete with 
comic incidents j all of which fall out very 
naturally, ' and juftly entitle it to the high 
applaufc it has always received on tixe ftage. 
In the condudl o( Margarita's charafter, it 
is obfervable, at the opening of the third 
ad, that fhe expreffes her doubts of Leon' i 
being really matter of the ignorance he 
outwardly profefles/* whereas nothing, but 
an entire confidence iafuch ignorance, could 
introduce, with great effedt, her aftonifli- 
ixient at his breaking out, a page or two 
afterwards. And here may be noted the 
difference of the tnafterly pen of Sbakjpeare ; 
who, fo far from weakening his charadters 
by injudicious anticipations, often prefaces 
them, as it were, to their own greatnefs. In 
the fifth adt, Leony after the repeated expe- 
rience of Margarita's treachery, is perhaps 

D too 
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too eafily credulous of her reformation, the 
moment (he promifes it. Mr. Garrick has, 
with great judgment, in his alteration> added 
a Ihort argument between them^ which 
ftrengthens the probability of Leon's con- 
viction, as a ground of his faith. 

Cacafogo very far furpaffes the other bu£Fo- 
charadler of thefe authors, BeJfuSy and ap- 
proaches much nearer to the humour of Fal^ 
jtaffy without being fo manifeftly a copy of 
him. Cacafogo^ avarice gives great variety 
to the charadber, whilft in him Falftaff^% 
gluttony, lechery, and cowardice are well 
preferved. His language is excellent j and 
the trick, put upon him by Efiifania^ with 
the chain and trumpery of Perez^ highly 
comic. Mr, Garrick altered the cataflrophc 
of this comedy; with which alteration it 
now appears upon the ftage. It is not eafy 
to judge of ftage efFeft, but upon the fpot j 
yet there feems nothing reprehenfible in the 
original form of it, but the unneceflarily 
fending of Leon abroad with his company, 

j^ftcr 
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after the fcheme, for which alone his com- 
miflion was obtained^ is at an end : which 
circundftance is alfo preferved by Mr. Gar^ 
rick. 

Bonduca is a tragedy, in which the cha- 
racter oiCaratacb is excellently drawn. Nor 
is it fuprizing that the authors Ihould fo well 
fucceed in writing after the fine model Ta-' 
at us has left of him. Hengo is a -very worthy 
cleve of the manly Caratach. The Druids 
facrifice is an exhibition of folemn and ftrik- 
ing efFed. The daughters of Bonduca, in 
their threatened revenge againft the Ro- 
mans, they have enfnared, (hew a ftern and 
mafculine fpirit, well fuited to themfelves, 
their caufe, and their fituation. 

The Knight of the burning Pefile is a comedy 
of peculiar charafter; formed on Thomas 
Heywood's Four Prentices i which wias in- 
tended to ridicule the prevailing fafhion of 
romance-reading; and of which ridicule this 
play is meant as a continuation. Cervantes 
had publiihed his Don ^ixote in 1 605 j 

D 2 Thomas 
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Thomas Heywood his play in 1612; and in 
x6i3 was publiflied this comedy, which i$ 
not without much humour ; particularly in 
the relief of the prifoners from the barber- 
furgeon^s, and the march of the knight's 
company through IVhitachapeL 

^h^ PropbetefSy a tragical hiftory, feem3 ^ 
compofition peculiarly happy in itfelf> and 
was well adapted to an age, in which the in- 
tervention of fpirits in all the common oc- 
currences of life was fully believed, from 
the king to the peafant; Delphia is, like 
Medea^ the fublime of magick. Her power, 
as it were, produces the ftory ; and the poet 
has managed his machinery with fuch ex- 
cellent art, that it is no where forgotten, and 
no where fails to forward the plot. The 
images are equal to any thing to be found 
on the fubjeft. The conclufion of the fe-» 
cond aft fets at work all the powers, that fuf-# 
tain the fable, without giving room to guefs 
at the efFefts of any of their operations. Del- 
fhia% magic-l^w,^^ that the fame affeftion 

*^ Diodes 
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** Diodes fliews to Dru/ttlay Ihall be fhewn 
^* to him by AurfUa" is produftivc of great 
variety, in the progrefs of that part of the 
ftorfi which is doridufted very regularly 
to the end of the third adt* But* like all 
things of great oftehtation upoil a falfe bafis, 
which muft fail fomcwhere, here the piece 
falls ofF, and the two laft a6ts can fcarcely 
be thought to have proceeded from the fame 
pen, which produced the former. 

Thefc four pieces feem as different as 
any that can be felefted from the volumes 
of thefe authors; to the advantage of whom 
many others might be pointed out, if a 
reader could be fuppofed to be interefted 
in partial (ketches of plays, not thoroughly 
good. Among the beauties of Beaumont 
and Fletcher^ however, muft not be omitted 
the fceiies with Ordella^ in the fourth aft of 
the tragedy of Thierry and Tbeodoret* One 
paflage alfo, in the Humorous Lieutenant^ 
claims every attention. The chief cha- 
rafters of the play are AntigonuSi Seleucus, 

D 3 l^Jimachus^ 
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tyjimachusy and Ptolemy^ the fucceffors of 
Alexander. The three laft, in arms, and in 
oppofition to j4ntigonus, are furrounded by 
his troops, and in imminent danger. Upon 
fome night-alarm, that the enemy are ad- 
vancing upon them, Seleucusy fword in hand, 
and difdaining to yield, breaks forth to his 
alTociates ; 

Let no man fear to die : we love to ileep all; 
And death is but the founder fleep. All ages, 
And all hours, call us; 'tis fo common, eafy. 
That little children tread thofe paths before us. 
We are not lick, nor our fouls prefs'd with for- 

row; 
Nor go we out, like tedious tales, forgotten : 
High, high we go, and hearty to our funerals; 
And, as the fun that fets, in blood we'll fall. 

Had Alexander^ before he joined his laft bat- 
tle at Gaugamela^ fpoken thefc words, the 
dignity of the perfonage and the occafion, 
fuiting to the grandeur of the image in the 
the laft line, had perhaps rendered it one 
of the moft fublime paflages poetry can fur^ 
/iifh. 
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OF Benjonfon^ who died in 1637, though 
juftly allowed a great fcholar and per- 
fc6t mafter of dramatic rule, there are not 
many pieces, among all the volumes he has 
left, that can be pointed out to a reader of 
tafte, for his amufement, or approbation* 
As a dramatift, it feems to have been his 
fault, that he iludied books, where he fhould 
have ftudied men. Every Man in his Hu^ 
moury a comedy, in which Shakfpearc ufed 
to aft ; the defcription of the battle^ at the 
- conclufion of CatiUne ; the imperfeft drama 
o{ the Sad Sbepberdy or, ^alt of Robinboodi 
and the Alchymifty feem to form the chief 
mafs of his poetic beauties. In the firfl: a6b 
of the Sai Shep^erd^ the death of Earine is 
related with a fancy and affemblage of poe*- 
tical images, fcarcely any where equalled : 

D 4 nor 
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nor is this the only bciuty of the piece. Yet 
fo fatally did books aflbciate with all com- 
binations in Jonfon's mind, that he has, two 
pages afterwards, made his Ihepherds read 
Heliodorus, Achilles Tafius, Lengus^ and other 
Greek roinances. 

Of the Alchymifi the fame is indeed de- 
ferV^edly cftablilhed. The courfe of human 
events affords few jufter fubjefts for the 
drama, than the cenfure of fuperftitious 
pradices and opinions, and the ridicule of 
popular errors. As foch follies tend to the 
fubverfion of true philofophy, a pen that, 
like Jonfm*Sy holds them up ta derifion, is 
Tcry commendably employed in the caufe 
of truth. Chaucer's Cbamnes Tematines Talt 
had, long before, ftruck a hard blow at the 
pretenders to the philofopher's ftone 2 which 
tale, it appears in Jonfoh's text, he had con- 
sulted in forming his drama. Thatthe opinion 
of tranfmuting and multiplying metals was 
fixed in the general belief, at the time when 
Jonfon wrote this play, is commonly known : 

but 
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but it has its merit not from that circum- 
ftance only, and as a fatirc of temporary ap- 
plication alone ; it is, and will be, a fatirc 
of diftinguifhed excellence, as long as this 
deep and rooted perfuafion of a philofopher's 
ilone fhall any where exift. Whilft reafon 
ihall be infufficient for all the purpofes of 
conviftion to the human mind, it will per- 
haps be quite hopelefs that fuperftition and 
vain opinions fhould be wholly eradicated : 
and, as long as the paflions ihall prevail 
againft any of the cardinal conftituents of 
virtue, avarice will folio v/ them, or rather a 
greedy thirft after a fource to fupply their 
enormities. This fondnefe therefore for the 
opinion of tranfmutation is not likely to be 
the laft fplly, that will die; and, as long as 
it ihall exift, the application of the Alchy-' 
mijl will remain. Of the charafters. Sir 
'Epicure Mammon is excellently chofen : a 
glutton and debauchee, whofe judgment is 
weakened by his paflions, and who thereby 
becomes a fit fubjeft to be the dupe of 

Subtle^ 
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SubtUy and, his helpmate. Face. J(mJofC% 
play was firft afted in the year 1610 ; and, 
four years afterwards, wais performed by the 
fcholars of 2r;»//y-College, Cambridge^ be- 
fore the King, a comedy, entitled Albu^ 
mazar (an aftrologer) : a play, of which 
the plot is excellently contrived, conduced 
with a variety of entertaining incidents, and 
brought to a juft and perfeft conclufion. 
The reftitution of Antonio'^ goods by Al*- 
bumazar impeaching the thieves, renders 
the concluQon of this piece much more per- 
fefti than that of Jonfon's Alchymifty where 
Face keeps his gains. It may be further 
obferved on this play, Albumazar, that 
Trincalo's being put into the cellar, and, 
when drunk, revelled with his own clothes, 
feems to have been taken from the Tinker, in 
Shakfpeare's Taming of the Shrew ; and to 
have fupplied to Fletcher's Rule a fVife and 
have a Wife the incident of Cacafogo\ being 
fiiut in the cellar. In other parts of this 
play, the author difcovers the ftudy ofSbak-- 
fpeare 1 particularly of Hamlet and Othello. 

When 
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When Albumazar was revived at Oxford^ 
Dryden wrote an occafional prologue to it, in 
which he fays> 

"Subtle was got by our Albumaxar ; 
That Alchymift by this Aftrologer. 

Whereas he might have feen^ by the title- 
pages of the firft editions of thefe plays, if he 
had no otherwife known it, that Albumazar 
was not aded till 1614^ and that the Ai- 
fbymiji had been afted in x 6 1 o. 
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DRUMMOND. 

AMONG all the writers, at the begin- 
ning of the laft century, who florifhed 
after the death of Shak/peare^ there is not 
one, whom a general reader of the Englifll 
poetry of that age will regard, with fo much, 
and fo deferved attention, as William Drum-- 
tnond. He was born at Hawtbornden in Scot-^ 
landy in 1585, and was the fon of Sir John 
Drummoud^ who, for ten or twelve years, 
was ufher, and afterwards knight of the 
black-rod, to James VI. 

His family became firft diftinguilhed by 
the marriage of Robert III. whofe queen was 
fitter to William Drummond of Carnock^ their 
anceftor; as appears by the patents of that 
king and James L -, the one calling him 
** our brother," the other, " our uncle/* 

Drummond 
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JDrummond was educated at Edinhurgb^ 
where he took the degree of A M* In 
1606, he was fcnt by his father to ftudy 
civil law, at Bourges in France -^ but, having 
no tafte for the prdfeffion of a lawyer, he 
returned to Hawtborndetiy and there applied 
himfelf with great afTiduity to claflical learn* 
ing and poetry. 

Having propofed to marry a lady, to 
whom retirement and her own accomplifh^ 
ments had entirely attached him, and who 
died after the day of marriage was appoint.* 
ed, he again quitted his native country, 
and refided eight years on the Continent, 
chiefly at Rome and Paris. 

In 1620, he married Margaret Logan j a 
grand-daughter of Sir Robert Logan, by 
whom he had feveral children ; the eldeft of 
Vfhom, Williamy was knighted by CbarJesll. 

He ij>ent very little time jn England; 
though he correfponded frequently with 
J)rayton and Ben Jonfon\ the latter of whom 
had fo great refpcdt for his abilities, and io 

ardent' 
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ardent a defire to fee him, that, at the age 
of forty-five, he walked to Hawtbomden to 
vifit him. 

Having been grafted, as it were, on the 
royal family of Scotland, and upheld by 
them, he was a fteady royalift in the trou- 
bles of Charles I.; but does not appear ever 
to have armed for him. As he had always 
been a laborious fludent, and had applied 
himfelf equally to hiftory and politics as to 
claffical learning, his fervices were better ren- 
dered by occafional publications; in which 
he feveral times diftinguiftied himfelf. 

His attachment to that king and his caufe 
was fo ftrpng, that, when he heard of the 
fentence being executed on him, he was 
overwhelmed with grief, and lifted his head 
no more. 

He died in 1649. 

In a furvey o( Drumm end's poetry, two 
confiderations muft be had, viz. — The na* 
tion, of which he was ; and the time, when 
he wrote. Yet will thefe be found, not of- 
fered 
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fered to extenuate faults; but to cncreafe 
admiration. His thoughts are often, nay 
generally, bold and highly poetical ; he 
follows nature -, and his verfes are delicately 
harmonious. As his poems are not eafiiy 
met with, and have perhaps by many readers 
never been heard of, a few extrafts may be 
cxcufed. 

On the death of Henry Vrince of fVaJes^ in 
1612, Drummond wrote an elegy, entitled, 
^ears on the Death of " Aloeliades j" a name, 
which that prince had ufed in all his chal- 

» 

lenges qf martial fport, as the anagrarn of 
*' Miles a Deo.'* In this poem are lines, 
according to Denbam's terms, as ftrong, as 
deep, as gentle, and as full, as any of his, 
or ff^aHer's^ The ppet laments tlie fate of 
the prince, that he died not in fome glorious 
caufe of war : '^ Againft the Turk, he fiys, 
" thou had'ft ended tljy life and the Chrif- 
<^ tian v/ar tjogecher i 

Or, as brave Bourbon^ thon had'il made oM Romey 
Qu^en of the wqrldjthy triumph and tby tombe. 

Of 
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Of the lamentation of the river Fortbt 

And, as (he rufh'd her Cyc lades among, 
ShefeemMtoplain'that heaven had done her wrong. 

Further, 

Tagus did court his love with golden flreams, 
^ine with her towns, fair Seine with all flie claims ; 
• But ah, poor lovers ! death did them betray. 
And, unfufpecied, made their hopes his prey. 

And concludes. 

The virgins to thy tomjb will garlands bear 
>. Of flow Ys, and with each flow'r let fall a tear. 

Moeliades fweet courtly nymphs deplore. 
From ^ule to Hydafpcs^ pearly fliore. 

W Perhaps there are no lines in P^?/^, of which 

the eafy flow may be more juftly admired, 
* than of thofe in his third Paftoral, 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfly fwain, . 
Not balmy fleep to labVers faint with pain. 
Not ftiow'rs to larks, or funOiine to the bee. 
Are half fo .charming as thy fight to me. 

When 


i 
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When King James^ firft after his acceflioa 
to the Englifh throne, returned to ScQtland^ 
in i6i7> ^^^ arrival was celebrated by every 
effort of poetical congratulation. Upon this 
occ2Sion^ Drummbnd okinpofed aVp^smegyric, 
entitled The IVandering Mufes^ or. The River 
cf Forth Feaftingy in which are found four 
lines, apparently imitated by PopCy in the 
above paffage, and which do not, in point 
of harmony, fall much ihort of that imita* 
tion. He fays. 

To virgins, flow'rs; to funburnt earth, the rain i 
To mariners, fair windis an^idft the main ; 
Cool fhades to pilgrims, whom hot glances burn. 
Are not fo pleafing as thy bleft return. 

Of thefe two poems o( DrummonJ, it Is ob- 
fervable, that the firft was written in 1 6 1 a j 
the laft in 16 17. The earlicft piece of 
Waller is that to the King on his navy, in 
1 6 25. The piece, in which Sir John Den^ 
ham\ greateft force lies. Cooper's Hilly was 
not written till 1 640. The harmony of 

£ Drummond* 
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Drummond, therefore, at a time when thofe, 
who are ufually called the firft introduc«*s 
of a fmooth and poliihed verfification, had 
not yet begun to write, is an honor to 
him, that fhould never be forgotten. Nor 
is his excellence half enough pralfed, jor ac- 
knowledged. 

Drummond and Petrarca had this in com- 
mon, that each lamented, firft the cruelty^ 
and then the lofs of. his miftrefs : ib that 
their Sonnets are alike naturally divided into 
two parts; thofe before, and thofe after their 
feveral miftreffes deaths. It may juftly be 
doubted that, among all the fonneteers in 
the Englilh language, any one is to be pre- 
ferred to Drummond, He has Ihewn, in fomc 
of thefe compofitions, nearly the fpirit of P^- 
trarca himfelf. Of each period, one is her^ 
infcrtcd. 


From 
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From part ift, before the death oiDrum- 

mond's miftrefs. 

Sonn. 4. 

^ye nie> and am I now^ the man, whofe mufe 
In happier times was wont to laugh at love. 
And thofe, who fufFer'd that hlind boy abufe 
The noble gifts were giv'n them from above* 

What metamorphofe ftrange is this I prove ? 
My felf I fcarce now find myfelf to be : 
And think no fable Circe^s tyrannie, 
And all the tales are told of changed jfovem 

Virtue hath taught, with her philofophy. 
My mind unto a better'courfe to move; 
Reafon may chide her full, and oft reprove 
AfFedkion's power; but what is that to me, 
Who ever think, and never think on ought 
But that bright cherubim, which thralls my 
thought ? 

From part 2d, after her death, 

Sonn. 1. 

Of mortal glory O foon darkned ray ! 

O winged joys of man, more fwift than wind ! 
O fond dellres, which in our fancies ftray ! 
O traitrous hopes, which do our judgments 
blind ! 
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hOf in a flafh that light is gone away. 

Which dazzle did each eye, delight each mind; 
^nd with that fun, from whence it came^ com- 
bined, 
Now makes more radiant heavn*s eternal day* 

Let beauty now bedew her cheeks with tears ; 
Let widow'd mufic only roar and groan : 
Poor virtue, get thee wings and mount the 

fphears. 
For dwelling place on earth for thee is none : 

Death hath thy temple razM, love's empire foil'd. 

The world, of honor, worth, and fweetnefs fpoiFd* 

The feventh fonnet, of the firft part, has 
much rcfcmblance to Sir Henry fTotfon's ele- 
gatit little poem, on the Queen of Bohemia, 
TV meaner BeautieSy (^c. Among Drum- 
mond's Flowers of Sion^ the poem, which 
begins, Amidft the azure clear — Of Jordan' s 
facred ftreams^ eminently diilinguifhes him, 
whether he be confidered as a philofopher« 
or a poet. 
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SI R John Denbam was fon of one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer^ in the reign 
x){ James h He was born in 1615; took 
the degree of A. B. at Oxford; and entered 
of Lincoln* s Inn, in 162^ In his youth he was 
much addiftcd to gaming; and, foon after the 
death of his father, in 1638, diffipated and 
loft nearly his whole patrimony. In the trou- 
bles of Charles I. he took an a&ive part; 
and, when that King was in the hands of the 
army, v as employed, firft in meffages and 
intelligence between him and the Queen, and 
then in managing all hisdomeftic and foreign 
correfpondences ; the latter of which refted 
chiefly upon him and Cowley, who had re- 
tired to France juft before the furrender of 
Oxford to the Parliament, in 1646. When 
the King's fate was decided, he went abroad, 

E 3 and 
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and returned not till 1652. At the Reftora* 
tion he was made Surveyor of the King's 
Buildings; and^ at the enfuing coronation^ 
Knight of the Bath. 

Of the feveral claims of Sir John Denbam 
to the regard of pofterity, that of having 
improved our verfification is the moft popu- 
lar. Though his title on this head be undif- 
puted, he enjoys it in common with IValUr, 
and in fome meafure with Fairfax: and 
Drummond, almoft before Denbam^s birth, 
had written in numbers, that ftand nearly in 
parallel with the moft harmonious lines of 
Pope. But Denbam's fame refts not here ; he 
gave, in the ftiort Preface to his fecond Book 
of Virgily the beft rules for tr^nflation, that 
had then appeared, or that will perhaps ever 
appear. His Cooper* s Hill is univerfally ad- 
mired. The (pecies was new : and here he 
ftands as an original. In it the apoftrophe 
to the Tbames has never received too great 
an encomium ; and is not, perhaps, at this 
day, any where equalled. 

Thefc 
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Thcfc cdebrated verfes however, 

O could Ifiow like thee, and make thyftream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 

not dull; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, fulU 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more fliall boaft ; 
Her fame in thine, like lefler currents, loft ; 
Thy nobler ftreams fhall vifit Jove^% abodes. 
To ihine among the ftars, and bathe the gods— • 

were not in the firft printed edition of the 
poem; though the general fentiment is there. 
The paffage was. 


• I 


O, could my verfe freely and fmoothly flow 
As thy pure flood, heav'n fliould no longer know 
Her old Eridanusy thy pu^er fiream 
Should bathe the gods, and be the poet's theme ! 

Among his other poems, the '* verfes on 
*^ Cowley ;'* ^' on Lord Strafford i'' and " on 
** Fletcher I* exhibit inftances of the fame 
force of fenie and harmony united* He has 
tranflated frond Horner^ Vifgih Martial, and 
Mancinii but his verfions are without the 

E 4 Ipirife 
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Ipirit of his own rules, or the praftice of Tiid 
own example in his original pieces. His '* im- 
itation of WAvenant^^ and " poem on 
Brother Greetiy* fhcw great ability, in dif- 
ferent n^odes of compofition: and, though 
his tragedy. The Sophy, can be praifed nei- 
ther for nnuch dramatic, nor poetical excel- 
lence, it ftill affords fome proof of the ver- 
fatility of his genius. Confidering therefore 
the hiftory of hjs life ; how general and laft- 
ing adiftraAion gaming leaves on the mind; 
how much and how early he was employed 
in the public aflrairs; how deeply he muft 
have partaken of the diftreffes of the times i 
»nd the little encouragement given to poe- 
try, by his mafter, Charles I.; his genius 
muft have operated very ftrongly againft his 
habits, in the production of pieces fo various, 
and fome of fuch diftinguiihed excellence. 
Whoever fo far exceeds his contemporaries^ 
as to furnilh precepts for the improvement of 
his followers^ and good models for their imi- 
tation, is intitled to the admiration and gratis 

tudc 
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tude of pofterity, a& an inventor ; and his 
praifc is rcflcfted in every future work^ pro-» 
duced, or influenced^ by hfs rules^ or exanw 
pie. 

In 16683 the year in which he died^ Sir 
John Denham collected and publiihed his 
poem$3 with a Dedication to the King, well- 
worth perufali and from which may be gain- 
ed a good idea of the different taftes of the 
two Cbarkys, with refpe& to poetry. 
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T/'DMUND PTJLLER was born in 
■^ 1605, and died in 1687. He wrote, 
through this long life, with nearly equal af^ 
fiduity. He began in 162^9 and celebrated 
James 11. on the throne : a period of full 
fixty years. Nor do his works afford any 
more juft caufe of admiration, than the pro- 
portion of excellence, which his earlieft 
pieces bear to thofe of his later ftudies. 
So perfect indeed is his verfification, in 
his very firft produftions (even at the age of 
twenty), that it is by their dates only, 
they can be diftinguilhed from any of his 
future compofitions. In an age, when 
graceful poetry was, at beft, but in its in- 
fancy; fo rare, indeed, that an inftance of it 
is not readily pointed out, unlefs in the 
pages of Drummond, or in thofe perhaps of 

Davis i 
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Davis ; it is worth while to enquire, whence 
arofe this perfeft and uniform verfification in 
Waller. And Dryden (whofc Prefaces are a 
body of good criticifm, judgment, and in- 
formation) has, in the Preface to his Fal^lesy 
left, us this evidence. " Many, befides my- 
*^ felf, have heard our famous Waller own, 
'^ that he derived the harmony of his num- 
♦^ bers from the Godfrey of Boulogne^ which 
was turned into Englifh by Mr. Fair-^ 
fax.^* Tajb died, at Rome, in 1595 : in 
1594 had been tranflated into Englifli, and 
publilhed, his five firft Cantos, by R. C. Efq. 
and Mr. Fairfax's tranflation of the whole 
work was printed, in folio, in 1600. Of thi$ 
tranflation it is fufficient to fay here, that it 
difcovers great art of verfification, being in 
the Italian o£tave, the fame ilanza as the 

■V 

original poem ; and that a paflage, extracted 
from it, will rarely be met with, in which 
fome harmony is not to be admired. 

To exemplify whzt Dryden has faid, we need 
not go deep into the works of Waller -, for 

the 
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the very firft line in his book^ in the poent, 
fto tbp King on bU Navy, affords an inftance 
of his ftudy of Fairfax-^ 

Where'er thy nzvy Jpreads her canvas wings--^ 

WaUen 

Thy fhip, Columbus, ihall ier canvas wing 
Spread o'er that world Fairfax, 

Again, in the poem, On bis Majejfy*s Danger 
(when Prince) in tbe Road of St. AndereSy 

fVith painted oars the youths begin to fwecp 
* tieptune^s fmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. 

Waller. 
■ with bended oars fomefweep 
The waters fmoothy arid brufh the buxom wave; 
Their breads in funder cleave the yielding deep \ 

Fairfax. 

Thefc paflages, however, are here produced, 
rather as a fpccimen o( Fairfaxes verfification, 
than to fhew that it was a guide to Waller \ 
for, when we have his own confellion of the 
general ftudy of this book, it is ufelefs to 
look for proofs of it in particular inftances. 

It 
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It may yet be remarked, that the poems of 
fFaller, from which the above extrads are 
made, are his two earlieft pieces. 

H^aller was a courtly poet; his pen aU 
ways ready to celebrate, . congratulate, or 
condole, as events happened, or occadons 
required; and, where intereft or afFeftion 
directed him, he has beftowed ample pane** 
gyric In his circumftances, not at eafc 
only, but pofleflcd of an abundant fortune, 
by education a fcholar, a poet by profeffion, 
and entire matter of his time, he had both 
ability and leifure to read, commend, and 
patronize the poets, his contemporaries. But 
it cannot efcape remark, that fuch was not 
his inclination. His general filencc ftrongly 
implies, that no admiration of their excel- 
lence, no gratitude for their praifes could 
excite him to encomium, where he fufpefted 
his readers might oppofe a rivalftiip. To 
begin above his own time : Of Chaucer his 
judgment is general and erroneous, and not 
like that of a man, who had read' and ftu- 

died 
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died him. His obje£t^ in mentioning himj 
was, to compare with him to his own ad- 
vantage. The praife, he gives him in one 
quality, he refumes immediately in another, 
by ^jpnying him that excellence, in which 
he knew his own greateft ftrcngth lay. He 
has borrowed the name of Gloriana^ and a 
fine allufion to Prince Arthur's fhield, from 
Spenfer j but without mentioning him. Of 
his obligations to Fairfax enough has been 
fhewn ; yet he has given no word of praife, 
nor even acknowledgment, to his writings. 
Denbam, in his Cooper* s Hill, written in 1 640, 
beftows a high compliment on fFaller, 

FauPsy the late theme of fuch a mufe, whofe flight 
Has bravely reach'd, and foar*d above thy height, 

yet we find no mention o£Denbam ; nor even 
allufion to his poems. 

Of Cowley he is equally filent. With Dry* 
den he has a few things in common. Dryden 
has over and over again praifed him j and. 
Dryden's was no fmall praife : But Waller 

give* 
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gives him not a line in return. Milton's 
great work was publilhed twenty years be- 
fore the death of Waller^ whofe very laft 
pieces are. Of divine Love, and. Of divine 
Poejie J and yet he mentions neither Milton, 
nor his poem. AIilton*s earlieft edition of 
his fmaller poems had been publifhed in 
the fame year with the firft impreflion of 
Waller's ; 1 645 j but they are equally over- 
looked. To Jonfon and Fletcher he gives 
the full praife of dramatic excellence; even 
exaggerated praife. Their befl compofitions 
were fo different from any of his own, that 
they could (land in no degree of rivalfhip . 
with him. He has praifcd Mr. Sandys, Mr. 
Evelyn, Mr. IFafe, and Sir W. D'^venant -, 
writers, from whom he had nothing to fear. 

Of the topics of JValler's poetry it is 
obfervable, that he has flattered the two 
Charles's and James II . only when living ; 
Cromwell, both when living and dead; and in 
lines far exceeding any, that have come from 
his pen on any other occafion. Whilft Crom^ 

well 
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11^^// was living, thcfewerc the notes he fung 
to him, in return for the favor of recalling 
him from banifhment, 

Let the rich ore forthwith be melted down, 
And the ftate fix'd, by making him a crown : 
With ermine clad and purple, let him hold 
A royal fcepter, made of Spanifh gold— - 

For fo the poem. Upon a War wth Spain^ 
concluded, in the original copy. In the 
verfts on CromwelVs death. 


his laft breath /hakes our ifle« 


fo Romulus was loft* 


On OetJs top thus Hercules lay dead. 

Waller feems to have wiflied for the praife 
of excellence, without fubmitting any where 
to the labor of revifion, whereby it was to 
be obtained. Even in the Panegyric on Crom- 
welly by much the moft ftudied and elabo- 
^•ate of all his pieces, are evident figns of 
this negled. That the obferv^ition is true> 

in 
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in both its applications, fix verfes from the 
poem. On the Second Ducbefs of Tcrk, may 
pvince : 

Your matchlefs beauty gives our fancy wing; 
Your judgment makes us careful how we fing. 
Lines not compoidy as heretofore^ in hafle^ 
PoliJKd like marble^ Jhally like marble^ lafi* 

Yet, a few lines further, we find. 

So the bright fun burns all our grafs awajy 
Whilft it means nothing but to give us day--^ 

than which there is not perhaps a meaner 
couplet in his volume. Of this negleft in- 
dolence was the foundation ; and of this in- 
dolence other proof is afforded by his fre- 
quent copies of himfelf: nor did he always 
copy with the beft judgment; for he has 
taken two complete verfes from the poem, 
T^o the King on his Navy (and thofe of no 
trifling import, the third couplet in his 
book), and applied them to Oliver^ in the 
p(^m^ On the War with Spain. 

F To 
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To a peculiar phrafeology, as far as & 
lingie inftancc, perhaps no poet ever was fo 
addifted. 

— the glad morning, which her beams dofts 

throw 
Upon th«ir frailing leaves, and gilds them fa. 

Of this mode of e^preflion he has examples 
almoft without number. Waller'^ favorite 
and predominating poetical word is, tbun^ 
dering ; as Tope\ is, murmuring. 

Of his pieces many are occafional, and 
declare their own dates. Of many others 
neither is the time eafily fettled, nor is it 
cafy to account for the order, in which they 
ftand, even in thofe editions publiflied in 
his lifetime. Of one only, among the doubt- 
ful ones, would it be material to afcertaia 
the date ; becaufe that date, whatever it 
may be, forms the epoch offFaller's poetical 
sera. The general opinion is, that the 
poem, To the King on his 'Navy^ was written 
to King James I and the firft lines appear 
^ - ^ indeed 
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indeed to bear fomcj allufion to The Peace* 
maker; but the conclufion, compared with 
fValler's other pieces, feems to afford rea- 
fon to believe^ that it was addrefled to 
Charles I. The laft couplet celebrates the 
King for piety t 

To thee, his chofen, more indulgent^ lie' 
Dares truA fuch poivVy with fo much piety* 

The poem toCbarUsl. On receiving at Chapel 
the News of the D. of Buckingham's Death, 
opens, 

So carnejl with thy God^ can no new car^, 
No fenfe of danger, interrupt thy, pray'r ? 

In the verfes to Charles I. On the Storming of 
the Port of Sallee, Morocco's monarch fends 
prefents, 

To the renowtCdfor piety and force. 

The -analogy between thefe paffages would 

perhaps at once decide the queftion, if wc 

did not elfewhere find the like qualities pre-* 

dicated of Cromwell-^ 

F % Thd 
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The only cure, which could from heaven come 

down, 
Wasyi much pow*r and piety in one: 

for fo the text of The Panegyric ftood, in the 
original editions. It would however be al- 
moft abfurd to fuppofe the fame line given 
to James ^ Charles^ and Oliver. There feems 
yet fome further reafon for believing the 
poem written to Charles; for, why was Jameses 
navy to be celebrated ? The laft tranfaiStion 
of his reign was a feeble effort to recover the- 
Palatinatei in which fome miferable tranP 
ports indeed were engaged, but no navy 
concerned. In the firft year of Charles's 
reign, fix fhips were lent to Louis Xlll. ; 
a fleet fitted out againft Spain ; aiid a parti- 
cular account of the navy required by the 
Parliament, and delivered by the Duke of 
Buckingham. It is obvious how much it was 
then a poet's bufinefs to aggrandize the 
naval-eftablifliment. 

As to the poem. On the Danger his Ma- 
jejly (when Prince) efcaped in the Road at St. 

Anderes* 
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AndereSy it ^appears to have been written 
after Charks was King; and the whole in- 
tent, as well as burthen of it, a compliment 
to the Queen, in celebrating, by retrofped, 
the King's early paflion for her. They were 
not married till after Charles became King ; 
and the poem feems to have other ftrong 
internal evidence of not having been writ- 
ten, till the crown was fecure on his head. 

To fFdlUr*s indolence in revifing and cor- 
refting his pieces may be attributed, that 
of the five editions of his poems, printed in 
his lifetime, not one appears to have been 
publiihed by himfclf. The firft was pub- 
lilhed furreptitioufly, whilft he was abroad, 
in 1645. The fecond, in 1664, has a book- 
teller's preface. And in the fifth and laft, 
in 1686, is continued the bookfeller's pre- 
face of 1664. In this mode of publication 
it generally happens, that an author has no 
choice of what fball go forth, and what^bc 
withheld : but Waller feems not wholly to 
have given iip this right. In the year 1690 

F 3 was 
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was publifhed a fmall oftavo volume, cnti« 
tied, A Second Fart of Mr. Waller's Poems ik 
confifting wholly of pieces, never before 
printed, or not coUefted in his lifetime^ As 
every line from Waller* % pen muft be intereft- 
ing to fome readers, fubjoined is a frnall 
poem, which feems to have efcaped as well 
the publiftiers of his days, as his admirers 
fince. It is printed from a MS. made in the 
middle of the reign of Charles L and before 
the firft edition of Waller's poems. The 
MS. contains many of the original poems of 
Lord Uerhert of Cherhury^ Sir John Sucklings 
Thomas CareWy and Waller i and each piece 
is carefully diftinguifhed bjr the name of it< 
lUithor. 

Mr. Waller y 

when he was 
at Sea^ 

Whilft I was free I wrote with high conceit. 
And love and beauty rais'd above their height ? 
Love, that bereaves as both of brain and hearty 
Sorrow and filence doth at once impart. 
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What hand at once can wield a fword and write? 
Or battle paint, engaged in the fight ? 
Who will defcribe a ftorm muft not be there : 
Paflion writes well, neither in love, nor fear. 
Why on the naked boy have poets then 
Feathers and wings beftow'd, that wants a pen ? 

From the laft couplet, any reader of Waller 
would probably guefs the author of the poem, 
without any further evidence. Of the affer- 
tion, in the eighth line, that ^' paflion writes 
not well in love," his poem, ^0 Amorety may 
ferve as a commentary : though his many 
pafllonate addrefles to Saccharijfa feem to 
prove the contrary. In this MS., the verfes. 
In Anfwer to one^ who wrote againft a fair 
Lady^ have, after the line. Or is thy Miftrefs 
not content with one? the following ftanza, 
which concludes the poem— 

Though Cere^ child could not avoid the rape 
Of the grim god, that hurried her to hell ; 
Yet there her beauty did from flander 'fcape : 
When thou art there, Ihe fliall not fpeed fo well. 
The fpitefull owl, whofe tale detains her there. 
Is not fo blind to fay ihe is not fair. 

F'4 No 
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No ftanza in f^alkr^s volume feems^ more 
iihan this, charafteriftic of his flyle > which is 
a perpetual endeavour to veil his meaning 
with fome mythological conceit. In the 
MS., the poem, To Jmeret, ends at the 
line. All that's not Idolatry^ juft before the 
couplet, in which the metre changes : and 
fome of the other poems have remarkable, 
though but verbal differences from the 
printed copies. 

Upon the whole review of Waller^ the 
elegance of his diftion, the equality and 
force of his writings, and, above all, the 
harmony of his numbers, rank him among 
the fathers of our modern and improved 
verfification. Againft the example of Cow* 
leyy who was a better poet, though a worfc 
verfifier, the harmonious turns of Waller 
and Denbam firft ftrongly operated, and their 
practice Dryden confirmed ^nd eftablilhed. 
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OF Hudibrasy the poem of Samuel Butler^ 
it cannot be denied that the firft and 
general idea is to be found in Don ^ixote. 
It is the topic, there ennployed to ridicule ^ 
generally prevailing folly, adapted here to 
deride the particular politics and condud of 
one party, in a local and temporary com- 
motion. Perhaps, fince the publication of 
Don ^ixote, that ingenious work has not 
been perufed by any one, in whom fuch ac-^ 
tivity of mind and a turn of humour, fo 
highly fatirical, have been combined^ as in 
Butler: nor is it likelj^:, that Cervantes ever 
was, like Butler^ witnefs to fcenes, which af- 
forded fuch abundant matter for their ex- 
ertion. To a genius, therefore, naturally 
formed to receive from it a lading impref- 
fion, fuch a book could not fail of giving 

fome 
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fome fort of direftion, in the proje6Kon of a 
work, for which a ludicrous fubjeft fpon- 
taneoufly offered itfelf 5 and which would 
probably, in fome form, have appeared, had 
no model been produced for imitation. 

0( Butler's plan, imperfeft as we have it, 
no judgment can be made : he either formed 
hftne, or he deferted it. The aftion of the 
poem, ^.it^ftands, and interrupted as it is, 
occupies bur three days : and it is certain, 
from the opening line. 

When civil dudgeon ^r/? grew high, 

that it was meant to bear date with the Civil- 
Wars. Yet, after two days and nights com- 
pleated, he flcips at once, in the third part, 
to Oliver's death j a fpace of at leaft fifteen 
years j and then returns, to retrieve his hero, 
and condudt him through the laft Canto. 
Perhaps the circumftances, under which -S///- 
ler wrote, may in fome meafure account 
for, though not excufe this incongruity. 
The/r/ Part, in 1663, was the refult of long 

meditatioa 
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meditation on tranfadions^ that had crowded 
his mind with ludicrous images; to which his 
own cxtenfive learning, wit, and obfervation 
had, at leifure, added whatever could em-. 
belJifh and ^ recommend them. The fecond 
Party in 1 664, was precipitated, probably, by 
the appearanc^e of a fpurious fecond part, in 
the fame year, in which Butler had publilhcd 
his firft, and by the impatienc^..iyhich muft 
have been neceffarily difcovereci in all his 
readers, to have a ftory, that was told with 
fuch abundant wit, continued. Before the 
third Part appeared, in 1678, fifteen years 
had elapfed, from the firft publication. The 
fubjeft was then grown ftale : Charles had 
been many years afleep^ on the throne : and 
the feftaries had been long treated with all 
the indignities and derifion the prefs could 
convey. Of Butler*^ perception that the 
*' Si tempus erit** was now paft, both for 
himfelf and his fubjeft, evidence feems not 
only to be aflTorded by his not continuing 
his poem^ according to the inftitution of the 

firft 
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firft and fccond Parts ; but by his intro- 
ducing into it a fubjeft, equally obnoxious 
to ridicule, and (6 recent as to be then be- 
fore every body's eyes j viz • The lCing*$ 
entire fubjeftion to, and dotage on his 
miftrefles ; which feems clearly intended in 
4 part of the widow's anfwer to Hudihras. 

The hero of the piece. Sir HudibraSy is 
no where to be compared. He fprung from 
times, that have no parallel in hiftory, or the 
memoiy of man : and therefore it is only by 
confulting the fpirit of thofe times, that his 
pedantry and knight errantry, his martial 
and civil charafter can be reconciled : and 
this charadter too is not a little exaggerated 
from the pages of romance. 

The author had good topics for ridicule in 
the principles, the opinions, the fentiments, 
and the knowledge of the feftaries. Their 
fwords had evinced both too Iharp an edge, 
and too extenfive a^direftion, to have their 
fbll power doubted. Yet probably he trufted, 
that, fince they were at length ilieathed op 

brokenj^ 
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broken, the impropriety of ridiculing them 
Would be willingly overlooked by thofe, who 
now feared them no longer ; and who would 
ht glaH to retaliate, by a hearty laugh, for 
all the inconveniences of fequeftration and 
exile. 

The principal a(5lions of the piece are 
four i viz. " Hudibras* firft viftory, over Crow- 
dero\^ " Trulla'^ over Hudthras -^^ " his 
fecond vicSbory, ovtr Sidrophel \' and "the 
widow*s antimafquerade/' The reft is made 
up of ** the Adventure of the Skimming- 
ton j" and the two parallels, of^^ Hudibras* 
confultations with Si^rophel and the lawyer,** 
and " long difputations with Ralpbo and the 
widow/* 

In a work fo long, and in which are fo 
many grotefque aflem Wages, it cannot be 
cxpefted that all attempts ihould efcape er- 
ror. Few objections, however, are to be 
made. He has not been always entirely ex- 
aft in his chronology j nor every where at- 
tentive to \yhat has preceded. 

la 
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In the firft publication, 1663, Butler {cemi 
to have been carelefs how he difpenfcd his 
ridicule; beftowing it fomcwhat too indif- 
Criminately, wherever a fubjeft offered. In 
his amendments, in 1674, he recollefted him-^ 
felf ; and we find many farcafms mitigated. 
Though the intricate webs of the theological 
Hoftors arc not more intelligible than the 
gifted-lights of the fanatic- brethren ; yet 
both, if they met in a common point of 
cbfcurity, were not therefore with propriety 
to be derided by a perfon, whofe aim was, 
by expofing one eftablifhment, to give the 
other advantage* This, though Butler ap- 
pears not to have feen it at firft, was doubt- 
lefs pointed out to him by thofe, who, if 
not the immediate difciples of the theologi- 
cal -fchools, were yet more nearly allied to 
them and their inftitutions, than to the inno- 
iwixors. And Butler^ in awny other iaflances, 
correded, in the fecond imprcflion, for the 
grace and decencies of his poem, as well as 
for confiftency. 

By 
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By his afferting ofRinaldoy that he "bang*d 
his bride into amorous fancies," and gained 
her " by courting her back and fides," it 
appears that he was not acquainted with the 
Italian poets. If not with Ariofig^ probably 
not with any oth/tr. Oi, Ruggiero he nnight, 
with truth, have aflerttd what he has falfely 
told of Rinaldo. 

In the firfl: part, 1663, ^^ ^^^ imitated, 
by excellent paraphrafe, thofe fine lines, 
which ftand at the beginning of Lucan^ 
J^is furor, O cives ^c ? and given theoi 
application to the memorable defeat of Sir 
W. IValler^ at the Devizes : which elegant 
and correft adaptation of ancient fentiments 
to a modern topic, is certainly, though Ihort, 
among the beft imitations in our language : 
and it is too the firfl: j for it was, doubtlefs, 
written before the famous Imitation of Ho^ 
tact's Satire onLucilius-, Lord Roche/ien being 
but fifteen years old, when Hudibras was 
publilhed : nor was Mr. Oldham , who with 
^^ord Rocbejicr is faid to havQ invented, 

wich 
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with us, this mode of writing, born till 
1653. 

Sutler's applications of irony fhew the ut- 
moft force of the figure. T» Jil/i^Xa ra* 
iTBtvoif or, T« Tuiruvof, ^4^01, as opportuni-^ 
ties happen, and occafions offer. The he- 
roes of the Ilias arc, in fplendor of anceftry, 
below the bearward of Paris -Garden. The 
ruft, which prevents the firing of a piftol, is 
•Pallas perched on the fpring of the lock. To 
elevate mean fubjefts, by debafing, in com- 
parifon, fuch as are really grand, feems the 
ftrong^ charafter of irony. 

Of beauties, of natural and proper ex- 
cellence, of which feveral, very ftriking, 
might be produced, none feenis to claim 
more attention than what he calls the fun, re^ 
latively to the moon j 

Myfterious veil, of brightnefs made. 
That's both her luftre and her ihade« 

Of this poem, the fubjeft admitting almoft 
€very thing, the language is fometimes not 

decent^ 
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dedent> and the meafure not at all exad : but 
it is far from probable, as has been af- 
lerted, that the author purpofely difregarded 
the latter j for, Wherever the metre requires 
the produftion of a word to more than its 
ufual number of fyllables> he has always al- 
tered the orthography to afcertain it — Houer^ 
Fier, Fouer, SarcaJmtSy &f^. ^c. And it is 
peculiar to him to write every rhyming word 
tiniverfally, as it is to be pronounced corre^ 
fpondently with the word he has coupled 
with it. With refpeft to his rhymes, he fti^ 
pulates for all advantages. In his intro-- 
duftion he chriftens Ralphs by that name, 
Ralpbo, and Raph j and the fecdijd Part he 
introduces, by declaring^ 

One line for fenfe, and dne fot rhyme, 

'I think 's fufficient at one time. » 

a rule, of which he takes advantage^ three 

pages afterwards, in a couplet, which has 

probably been paffed in hodeft wonder by 

many a gentle reader j wherein, enumerating 

prodigies, he fays, 
• G Of 
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Of hail ftoncs, big as pullets eggs, 
And puppies whilfd with twice two legs* 

In wit, which is liberally bellowed every 
where, the firft part greatly exceeds the 
others ; as it does alfo in the continuity of 
the action, and the multiplicity of incidents. 
In the two other parts, the long difcourfes 
and difputations interrupt the aftion, and 
fatigue attention : but, in thefe parts, the 
author's conduct feems to have failed, more 
than his powers to animate or embelliih i for 
partial beauties are found throughout; al- 
lufions, that ftrike; images, that enliven i 
illuftratlons from the beft treafures of li- 
terature. 

To the copioufnefs of his invention, the 
fertility of his fubjeA, and his failure to in- 
ftitute, adhere to, and complete one aftion, 
in this poem, may be attributed all thofe 
pofthumpus pieces and fketchcs of Butler, 
which have lately come to light, on nearly 
the like fubjeft. But, whatever may be faid 
of the want of unity and conne£tion i of thd 

groffi 
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grofs familiarity of the language ; of fading 
allulions i the power of time againft the fic- 
tions of opinion; or the difproportion of the 
parts, of which burlefque is Compofed ; the 
firftpart> at leaft, oi Hudibras will be coeval 
with the language, to the memory and honor 
of its author. And (to adopt the thought of 
the late great writer o{ Butler's life) as a cen- 
tury ago he was in the higheft fame with thofe, 
who allowed the juftnefs of his pifture, from 
their own comparifon with the original, fo it 
will be both the bufinefs of, and a profitable 
ftudy to pofterity, to gain a juft idea of the 
fame original, from his reprefentation of it. 


G 2 


WYCHERLEY. 

OF the four comedies of William Wych^ 
erley. much celebrated during the reigns 
of Charles II. and the two following kings, 
all the llories are domeftic ; the fcenes, Lon^ 
don : and to judge them by any other rule 
than that, by which they were written, would 
be an abufe of criticifm. 

Like the fovereign, under whom Wycherley 
(confidcfring the variety of his fortune) may 
be faid to have florifhed, he appears to have 
yielded himfelf without referve to all the eale, 
gallantry, and luxury of the times. Nor has 
he gone out of his own walk of life, or fought 
for other fcenes, or characters, than thofe which 
his daily experience and obfervation might 
furnifh. The aftions of his fcenes are all of 
the hour. His rule was that, which he has 
introduced in the third adb of the Country 

Wife, 
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Wifey in cxcufe for the other poets, his con- 
temporaries ; 

Blame *em not; they muft follow their copy, the 
age. 

It muft then be remembered that Wycherley 
wrote only to the times. All his plots have 
the fame foundation, viz. the miftaking of 
One perfon for another: fchemes, naturally 
induced by the then prevailing fpirit of maf- 
querading. It ihould likewife be remem- 
bered, that to thofe times the ton was given 
(particularly at the theatres) by the King*s 
miftreffes ; libertine miftrefles -, who were 
probably happy in an opportunity of view^ 
ing thofe fcenes at a theatre, which the re- 
ftraint of their fituation prevented their par- 
taking, or being witneffes to elfewhere. And 
Wycherley had too, very particular reafons for 
following the tafte both of the King and the 
Duchefs of Cleveland ; to the latter of whom 
his firft comedy. Love in a Woody not the 
kaft licentious of the four, was, at her own 

G 3 rcqueft. 
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requeft, dedicated. The lines, which came 
iipon the ftage from the pen of Dryden, in 
1700, when it was a time to fpeak without 
referve of the reign and manners of Charles IL 
may fland as the coitimon and perpetual 
motto to all the toofe and indeceht produce 
tion% of that age t 

But fure a banifliM court, with lewdnefs fraught^ 
The feeds of open vice, returning, brought* 

And here let it be afked ; is it not enough 
to diftafte courts for ever with poetical adu- 
lation, to read from the pen of the fame 
Dry den, addrefled before to Gkarles IL per- 
Tonally, 

Virtues unknown to thefe rough northern climes^ 
From milder heavens you bring, without their 
trimes ? 

iThroUgh Wycherley's dramas, fentiment and 
Aphorifms are very thinly fcattered ; for which 
we may take a reafon from his own text, in 
the Cmnfry fF^fe^ 

Good 
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Good precepts are loft', when bad examples are 
ftill before us. 

His dialogues in general arc very eafy, and 
his obfervations on common life juft. Of 
his charafters, Mr. and Mis. Pincbtvife are 
correct copies of nature ; and Vamijh and 
Olivia will always be found among the hy- 
pocrites of virtue, and the bafeft of man- 
kind. 

Of the poemSi which he publiflied in folio, 
in 1704, no character can well be given; 
they are even below criticifm ; as may eafily 
be believed, when it is known that PopCy 
whofe friendfhip and patience had bellowed 
fome months on correfting and altering 
them, advifed the author, as the bed mea- 
fure that could be adopted, to turn them 
into maxims, like Rochefoucaui*%. The pre- 
face, prefixed to them, may ferve as an ex- 
ample of the worfl: profe-ftyle to be found 
perhaps in the Englifh language ; and the 
word in fuch a way, as will not be believed, 
but upon infpeftion ; for, throughout the 

G 4 whole. 
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whole, though it confift of thirty pages, only 
five periods, including the final one, are to 
be obferved. The grcateft charity, that can 
now be (hewn to the whole volume together, 
is to be filent, as to what it further contains, 
and to hope it obtained the obje£t, for which 
the author publifhed it ; particularly a$ he is 
candid enough himfelf fomewhcrc tO call itt 
^* My d^mn'd Mifcellany." 
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OF Thomas Otway, whofe works are now 
fought with avidity, and who, with 
Shakfpear^ and Rowe, will furvive in the 
annals of Englifh poetry, as long as juft re- 
fcmblances of nature, and accurate delinea- 
tions of the paflions Ihall influence the hu- 
man heart, fo few particulars, towards a 
hiftory of his life, are known, that what can 
now be collefted amounts but to fome trifling 
anecdotes, and thofe related upon no very 
certain authority. From the Complaint of his 
Mufe may be gathered, that hi;s father died, 
whilft he was at the univerfity; and that 
he came from thence to Londotty where he 
fpent two years in an idle and unprofitable 
courfe. In 1672, he commenced aftorj but 
did not fucceed. His earlieft piece was 
printed in 1675, his 24th year^ but, whether 

It 
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it had been afted before that timc> docs not 
appear. In 1676, he printed Don Carlos, a 
play of great profit to him. This fuccefs, 
however, attached him not to the ftage j for> 
in 1677, he procured (as it is faid by the 
intereft of Charles Fitz James , Earl of P/y- 
moutby a natural fofi of Charles II.) a cor- 
netcy in the cavalry, then fcnt into Flanders. 
The troops embarked in the end of that 
year; and they appear to have been dif- 
banded, partly in Augufl: 1678, when the 
peace of Nimeguen was figned, and partly 
in December following. In 1678, Otway 
printed his comedy. Friend/hip in Fajhion i 
and, that he printed this play himfelf, ap- 
pears by the dedication. It is hence then 
afcertained, that he returned to England in 
the courfe of that year: and for his fervices 
he received, not money, but a debenture j 
the credit of which was made a public joke 
upon the ftage. Rochejier he now found his^ 
enemy: and his patron, the Earl of Ply ^ 
mouth was killed, foon afterwards, at Tangier. 

From 
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From the time of his return, therefore, his 
misfortunes and diftreffes encreafed upon 
him, attended him through the remainder 
tof his Ihbrt life, and terminated his days in 
want and famine. 

In confidering the works of ah author^ 
who lived without friends, and in poverty ; 
who died through the oppreffion of want, at 
half the age of man; yet whofe writings 
gained him the admiration of his contempo- 
raries^ and fecured to him a ftill encreafing 
fame with poftefity 5 it may not be ufelefs to 
enquire, why genius, fo conlpicuoufly ex- 
trted, ihotild have gone apparehtly without 
its reward; and why powers, that were fo 
telficient towards celebrity, ftiould not have led 
to prefent fortune, at leaft to eafe and compe- 
tence ? That nature, when fhe has enlarged 
the feculties of the mind to a fuperior degree^ 
and extended and quickened its operations, 
has not beftowed her beft gift, no wife mart 
'will affert. And, if a neceffary final caufe 
fiaould operate upon all exertions of genius> 

fo 
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fo as to determine them to a certain end^ 
without any bias from prejudice or paffion, 
error would ceafe, and the diftindtion of me- 
jit be loft. But the diredions of genius 
are determined by other, and more acci- 
dental caufcs i and principally by three : by 
tempers; by Jiudies; and by habits. Of the 
particular and decided influence of thefe, in- 
ftances, amongft our own writers, readily oc- 
cur. Ben Jon/on was determined entirely by 
th^ firft zxidjecottd'y Dry den entirely by the 
fecond and third , tVycberly by the third-, and 
Otway by ihtfirjl only. That Ot%vay'$ tem- 
per governed him through9ut ; that it railed 
his genius, though it deprefTed his fortune, 
no other proof -fecms required, than an at- 
tention to the fpirit of his letters, and to 
that of thofe charafters, from which alone 
his celebrity, as an author, has arifen. In 
his Letters, his Complaint^ and his Plays, the 
fame man appears: and, upon the whole 
review, w^ find the Lover, the Swain, Poly^ 
iore, Jaffier^ and Otway, to be the fame per- 

foH: 
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fon : nor has Don Carlos^ in the great out- 
line of his charafter, a trait of diiference 
from theft. 

That men have appeared with genius and 
abilities, confpicuous enough for the higheft 
fame, and powerful enough for their ad- 
vancement to any point of profperity, yet 
with tempers, that have perpetually oppofed 
every effort of fortune, towards their eleva- 
tion, Otway feems an inftance in his age, as 
Savage has been in a later, Otway appears 
never to have experienced the teft of " difE- 
" cilius temperarc felicitati, qua te non pu- 
** tes diu ufurum" any otherwife, than by 
failing under the trial. He caught * at the 
prefent good with avidity j enjoyed to ex- 
cefs, becaufe (though by his own choice) his 
happihefs was of Ihort duration; and, when 
no other hope remained, he enflaved his 
mind with a rooted, frantic paffion, that 
added enthufiafm to his genius, when he 
wrote on a fubjeft, that bore analogy with 
his own feelings j but which fet at defiance 

all 
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all his better refolves and efforts to extricate 
himfelf from the contempt and mifery, in 
which he pafTed his latefl days. 

Though this be the moil difadvantageous 
view, in which we can regard him as a man, 
and a philofopher ; as an author, it is the 
onlyjuft confideration, whereby to mealure 
his works. Don Carlos, The Orphan, Venice 
Prefervedy were not more the works of his 
head than his heart. 

Of his other dramas, ^itus and Berenice and 
Scapin are tranflated from the French, Caius 
Mariusy taken from Sbak/peare. Alcibiades, a 
play not only without a moral, but which he 
ridiculed himfelf in his next preface. Friend^ 
Jhip in Fajhion, a comedy, which, though its 
licentioufnefs pleafed in Charles the Second's 
days, was hiffed off the ftage in 1749. The 
Soldier* s Fortune, a compilation from four 
other tales and plays :] And its fequel, the 
Atbeiji, z, mere play of adventures, without 
defign or character. 


As 
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As a dramatic writer, no author, fincc 
SbaifpearCj has copied from him fo much as 
Otway \ nor has any one written nearer tQ 
Sbak/peare*^ ftylc. 

As an occafional writer, he has left us 
little, whereby to judge of him. Of his three 
Prologues y two are entire flattery to the Duke 
and Duchefs of Torki and the Pajioral-Elegy^ 
which he had begun, on the death o{ Charles 
IL and carried only as far as thirty lines, 
wants the firft principles of that mode of 
writing. 
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L E E. 

Ariftot. de Poet. 

TH E plays of Lee arc in general rathef 
•hiftories, than tragedies : and the cha- 
rafter o^ them is fo diftinguilhed, that there 
IS no Englilh author^ to whom he can beaf 
any degree of comparifon. He is the moft 
original dramatic writer fince Sbakjpeare. His 
mind, fublime in its ideas, and extenfive 
and powerful in its combinations, may be 
called, not great only, but majeftic j for of 
the thirteen plays, which he wrote, or in 
which he was concerned, the ftories of ele- 
ven are the revolutions of great ftates or 
empires ; and the perfonages of the whole, 
royal, or of the higheft ftation. Nero, Maf^ 
finijfa and Scifto^ Au^uftus^ Alexander^ Mi^ 

ibridates. 
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^hridates^ (Edipus^ ^beodofiuSy Borgia^ Brutus f 
'Conftantiney Duke of Guije^ Dukes of JVtf- 
^mours and Clevey and Charles IX. and Colig-- 
"ny^ are the heroes of his fcfenes. His dramas 
iare what Milttm calls ** tragedies of ftatejieft 
'* and moft regal argument." Yet it may 
i>c doiibted that^ with thefe great powers of 
mind, ind this large vieW of mankind^ he 
had miich ftudied, or underftood the true, 
life of dramatic pofetry; To the private and 
familiar icenies of life hie has never dcfcehd- 
fed : of aftioin he neglefts the Unity : andj 
i^mongfl: all the great fubjedh, of which he 
has trcated> it i$ perhaps true^ that terror^ 
br pityi will not be ftrohgly im^refled by 
any of his dramaSj ejccept Bi)rgta\ and the 
■Maffatre of Parti. His charafters are faith- 
ful and ftriking; but the tyrants of riian- 
kind, br the champions of libertyi univer- 
fally execrated, br Extolled by hiftorians^ 
V^hat pen cannot trace with ttrbng lines of 
i'efemblahce ? 

Gf plsjce he was d much ftrldter obferveri 

H than 
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than cither of time, or adtion j having never 
broken his fcenes during an aft, except in 
the third arid fifth afts of Mitbridatesy and 
then not without notice, and by fcenes only, 
that may be difpenfed with. Of time the 
tranfgreflions are more and bolder. He has 
introduced to the fame piece the deaths of 
jigripfina and Nero^ which were at nine 
years diftance. In Sophonijbay he has pro- 
duced the overthrow of Hannibal^ and the 
death of Maffinijfai between which inter- 
vened fifty- two years. And in Borgia ^ as 
well his death as that of Alexander VI. 5 
whereas the fon died not, till four years after 
his father had been poifoned. 

From Shakfpeare he has borrowed very 
little; from Otway^ though his contempo- 
rary, fometimes-j yet he has himfclf fupplied 
much to future writers : nor has Mr. Addijon 
difdained to borrow from him the thought, 
with which he has opened his great tragedy, 
Cato. Lec\ lines are, 

Xho 
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The morning rifes black, th^ lowVing fun^ 
As if the dreadful bus'nefs he foreknew^ 
Drives heavily his fable chariot on, 

Mdifon% 

The dawn is pvercaft, the morning lours^ 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day, 



in which comparifon it is fcen, that Lce^% 
images arc moft ftrikingj AddiJorC% moft 
correft. 

Lee^% earlieft plays, perhaps from the pre-^ 
valence of his conneftion with Dryden^ are 
written in heroics : but rhyme was certainly 
not eafy to him ; as the frequent breaks and 
half- lines in his verfes demonftrate : nor did 
he long continue the praftice of it. Like all 
other poets, whofe ^ daily bufinefs muft be 
^* their daily bread/* Lee feems to have of- 
ficred his firft thoughts, without retrofpeft or 
revifion, to the public. To the claims of 
want the profpeft of a reward is a ftrong 
impellent to haften a conclufion : and that 
Lce'% was a necellitous fituation, if general 
< H i tradition 
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tradition did not bear teftimony. We have it 
from the pen of Wycberleyy his contemporary 
and friend. Lee was, during four years^ (from 
1684 to 1688) mad> and confined in Bedlam % 
to which ftate it was fuppofcd the diftrefi 
of his circumftances had chiefly given caufe* 
Among the wretched ftufF, publiihed by 
Wycberleyy in his foiio> in 1704, is found an 
epigram, written to Lee^ while he was in 
Bedlam ; and which deferves at lead to ftand 
in a better place, than that volume. JVy^ 
cberley had himfelf, probably, a fellow-feeling 
with L^^, in the purport of the lines % for his 
^\t did not long continue a fource of great 
Jplenty to. him. He fays, 

You, but becaufe you flarv'd, Went mad before J 
Now ftarving does to you your wits reftore: 
So your life is, like others, much at one 
Whether you now have any fenfe, or none* 

Though, from this caufe of poverty and 
hafte, Lee have produced frequently fu-^ 
mum ex fulgore, and have much hyper- 
bole. 


bole, the mere unprajefted matter of a re^ 
fining mind ; yet in his pages as many fub- 
lime thoughts and images may be found, 
as perhaps in thofe of any author what- 
ever. And, however little advantage the 
theatre may now derive from Jiis compofi- 
tions, the mind of a reader will ever perufe 
them with admiration, dwell on their beau- 
ties, and, while he contemplates the powers 
of « genius fo extraordinary, will lament, 
that they fliould neither be to their pofleflbr 
4 fource of immediate independence and 
happinefs, nor applied to thofe labors, in, 
which they were exerted, wit,h the beft rule* 
for the perpetual benefit of mankind; 


Hj 
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Aus^nivoi rmg ao'sv, ixffin yot^ t^yec wovfj^. 

Poets anon» ap. Longinum. 

TH E complete coUeftion of the works 
of Dfyden forms the largeft body of 
poetry, from the pen of one writer, in the 
Bngliih language : and the induftry of his 
latter years may be eftimated, by his having 
given no public teftimony of poetical abili- 
ties till his twenty-fevcnth year. Of works 
fo voluminous, multifarious too, as they 
are, and unequal, every argument either of 
encomium, or cenftire, muft be partial. Of 
all our poets he was, certainly the moft la- 
borious ; he performed only tafks 5 for nearly 
all he wrote was con^iraded for before-hand, 
occafional, or by command. To thofe, who 

are 
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arc intimately acquainted with the hiftory of 
his life> it will be no paradox to fay, that 
his genius was probably greater than his 
general works Ihew it to have been. It was 
commonly overhung wkh, .clouds, which 
either oppreffed, or threatened him ; which 
fliadowed its fuUefl luftre, and obliged him 
to a precipitate flielter, and to offer up his 
firft labors, and unfinilhed and unrevifed 
produftions to avert the ftorm. In one 
happy moment indeed it broke forth with 
tranfcendent fublimity; but, in the gene- 
rality of his exertions, cnflaved by habit, 
and conftrained by neceffity, he was alloted 
to toil without choice, and fometimes with- 
out reward* 

Dryden feems to have been long deciding 
upon what was a poetical charafter ; for he 
was a vcrfifier eight years, before he intrc- 
d^ced hrmfelf to public notice, by his Stan- 
zas on Cromweirs Death ; and he appears 
at lafl: to have inftituted it upon a principle, 
that carries its pretenfions too high. Poetry, 

H4 in 
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n its highcft charafter, can be but an inir- 
tation. It muftimitate the truth of nature, in^ 
morals and phyfiology equally : and to pre- 
tend to exceed,, or fupplant that, is hyperbo- 
lical. If authority ^ere wanting to confirm fo 
evident a truth, AriftotUy haying enumerated 
the different fpecies of poetical compofitionj^ 
concludes, uroLtroL^ TMyyjxvWiv vTai fjufinjirBiC: 
TO GvvoKov. Yet DrydeHy in his ftmous Dra^ 
matic EJfayy tells us, ** iV poet in the de- 
^* fcription of a beautiful garden, or a mea-r 
*^ dow, will pleafe our imagination more 
«' than the place itfelf can our ftght.'* As if 
that, which has its excellence only from a 
near refemblance, could exceed its arche- 
type. The imitative arts may indeed pleafe 
us merely by a faithful reprefentation of 
thofe objefts, of \^hich the fight Would dif- 
guft us. The reprefentation of the fham- 
bles, on the painter's canvas, may be ad- 
mired; or that of the field of battle, aa, 
defcribed by the poet, give us fatisfiftion : 
^nd here " the defcription will pleafe our 

^^ ima,- 
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^ imagination more than the objeft itfelf 
*^ can our fight/^ But what words Ihall de^ 
fcribe the beauties; of nature, above [their 
own power to pleafe us? Of the fubjeft 
Prydfti has chof^n, ;he pofet caonot produce 
even the neareft refenfiblance ; for the pain^ 
ter, or engraver, comes in between nature 
and him^^ ^o delight m with beauties of imi* 
tation, which certainly no words can convey^ 
put, becaufe he had written this in an early 
f flay, it is not therefore ?o be concluded, 
that he always belieycd it. To principles, 
when they are erroneous, he is not uniform- 
ly conl^anti either in his praftice, op opi- 
jjiion, becaufe he has once entertained them. 
He has, in his latter writings, honeftly 
and avowedly given up many of his earlier 
Qpinions, as inconfiftent and untenable. 
Others he has virtually renounced, upon 
better confideration. He firft tells us *' that 
*' the words of a goad writer, which defcribe 
'^ it livelily, \yill make a deeper impreffion 
^-^ of belief on us, than alj the aftor can in- 

^^' finu-atc 
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•' finuate into us, when he feems to fall dead 
•' before us." Yet, a few years afterwards, 
he fays," One advantage the drama has 
•* above an heroic poem, that it rcprefents 
'* to view, what the poem does but re- 
•' late." He forgot, in the firft inftance, Ho- 
race's Segnius irritant animos, (^c. which he 
produces, in the laft, with the fatality of 
quoting againft himfelf. But many of Dry- 
den*& errors, in his pages, arc found there, 
only becaufe he always thought with a pen 
in his hand. His firft thoughts were com- 
mitted to paper, and at once to the prefs j 
for he had neither time to revife, compare, 
nor refer. To keep him a little in counte- 
nance in this particular, and to (hew how 
difficult it is, even to other great geniufes, to 
be always right, without reference or com* 
parifon, an inadvertency (for it is no more) 
may be obferved, refpedling Bryden himfelf^ 
in the life, written of him by the late learned 
Biographer of the Poets ; and which had ea-i* 
fily been deteded, with common care of re^ 

vifion* 
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vifion. He tells us very gravely i " To the 
'* cenfure oi Collier ^ whofe remarks may be 
** rather termed admonitions than criti- 
** cifms, hQ made little reply i being at the 
age of jSxty-eight, attentive to better things 
than the claps of a playhoufe/' Now, ex- 
actly in that year, in which Dryden was * 
(ixty-eight — viz. in 1699 — ^^ wrote the Pre^ 
face to his Fables j and he therein tells us, 
** If it fhall pleafe God to give me longer 
** life, and moderate health, my intentions 
'^ are to tranjlate the whole Ilias.** Such 
were the better things in t>ryden^g contem* 
plation. 

His learning, upon a fair eftimation, will 
perhaps be found not to have been very 
extenfive. In the firft edition of his Dra-- 
matic EJft^y a work wherein he certainly 
difplayed all the learning he was then mat- 
ter of, he has twice ufed, haq^ for the ca- 
taftrophe of a drama f firft tranflating it, 
denouement ; and then, the untying of the 
.flot. And in the Preface to his Fables he 

has 
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has fhewn^ that» even after he had tranflated 
the firft book of the Iliasy he knew not the 
contents of the fecond. But to thofe^ who arc 
acquainted with the poetical beauties of this 
author, even the mention of errors will be 
thought to be dwelling too long on them. He 
is the writer, from whom the greateft matters 
in his art have fince taken example. And^ 
though a partial reader may find him (from 
the hurry and diftraftion of a neceflitous 
fituation) now and then obnoxious even to 
vulgar cenfute, the great extent of his 
knowledge, his unbounded fo^tility, his care- 
ful induftry in improving and eftablifhing 
verfification and poetical didion, his ability 
afid will to teach, and, the crown of all, 
as a poet, the firft example the language 
boafts, in the fublimeft ftyle of compofi* 
tion, will make every lover of Englifh po- 
etry, upon thorough knowledge and inti- 
mate acquaintance^ end in admiring and 
honoring him* 
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THE proper place to rank this early 
produ6tion of Milion's pen feemSj as 
il kind of prologue to Comus. Milton went 
to live with his father at Norton^ Bucks^ in 
1632. At Harefisldy in the neighbourhood 
of HortJOHy refided the Countefs Dowager of 
Derby^ at whofe houfe this piece was firfl: 
performed:^ and Conius was afted, in 1634^ 
at Ludlow Cafiky before the Earl of Bridge- 
^atcr^ who had married a daughter of the 
Countefs of Derby^ This piece was " pre- 
*^ fented by fome noble perfons of the 
** Countefs's family 5" probably the children 

of 
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of the Earl of Bridgewater^ who were by It^ 

as a kind of dramatic exerciie, initiated to 
the ftage, and brought to perform, the next 
year, in Comus, in charafters, that required 
greater confidence and exertion. 

It has been obferved> that Milton not only 
inftituted this piece upon Ben Jonfon's En- 
tertainment of the ^ueen and Prince at AU 
tborpcy but that he has fervilely copied fome 
of his words, 

7 O N S O N. 

Looky fee; 

What may all this wonder be ? 


That IS CypariJJhs* face, 

And the dame hath Syrinx* gr^e; 

Sure they are of heav'nly race ! 
• ♦««•••# 

This is ihe. 

This is fhe, &c, 

MILTON. 

Look nymphs, and fhepherds look; 
What fudden blaze of majefty 


MILTON. Ill 

Is that, which we from hence dcfcry; 
Too divine to be miflook? 
This, this is flie— 


Syrinx well might wait on her. 

Perhaps, upon thorough inveftigation, what 
is called fervility, may be found good judg- 
ment in Milton. This Countefs of Derby 
was daughter of the Lord Spenfer of AttborpCy 
who had there received the Queen and 
Prince. She was Dowager at Harefield^ in 
1633; and Ben Jonfon's entertainment had 
been performed at Altborpey as the occafion 
of it had been given, but thirty years before. 
It feems therefore a very delicate compli- 
ment in Milton^ to apply to her the words, 
that had, upon a former occafion, been ap- 
plied to the Queen ; and to remind her, by 
fuch repetition, of fcenes, very flattering to 
her family, in receiving the Queen and 
Prince- on their firft arrival in the kingdom \ 
and at which fcenes fhe had herfclf probably 
been prefent. 
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Y H I S poem appears to have been formed 
between Spenfer and the fcarly Italians, 
Dryden fays> in the Prefate to his Fables^ 
^ Milton was the poetical fon of Spimftr. Hte 
'^^ has acknowliedged to me^ that Sfenjtr was 
^^ his original," Aftrophd therefore probably 
gave rife to Lycidors^ Ahd> as D^»/^ hais made 
Caio of ?7//f ^ keeper of the gates of Purga^ 
torio, Milton has here, in riettirni placed Sti 
Peter in company with ApoUo^ Triton, jEoIus^ 
f&ff , For the intrufion of what follows, re- 
fpefting the clergy of his time^ the earlieff 
Italians havcj in pieces of every fort^ fet 
plentiful example. Perhaps no better reafoH 
Can be given for Milton's conduft hcl-e, thari 
^hat fomc commentator gives for Dante'^ 
above mentioned : ** Per verita c lin grari 
*^ capriccioj ma in eio fegue fuo ftilfei" 

Whoevet 
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Whqeyer compares this poem, towards 
the end, i. e. twenty lines from ** Weep no 
^' more, woful Ihepherds, weep no more," 
with the conclufion of the Epitaphiim Da- 
pionisj from '^ Nee t€ Lethaso fas quaefivifl© 
^^ fub Oreo,'* will find thw> Riuch alike. 

A late writer's infereace, " th,at no man 
^^ could ever have read lycidas, with plea- 
<* fure, independently of the knowledge of itsi. 
^' ^uthor,^** has fomewhat of the fame foun- 
dation as one of J^ifder*^, replies, ** that 
5* thofe, who inveigh againft his interpola- 
^^ tions, would themffelyes not fcrupie to 
<* commit rea^l forgeries, did not the fear of 
^^ the laws reftrain themj" for neither wdtc^ 
tould know pf wl\on[> he va? judging. 


{ 
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I L PENSOROSO. 

TT would be, doubtlefs, in the opinion of 
all readers, going too far to fay, that Beau- 
fnont\ fong, in the Paffionate Madman, de- 
lerves as mudl notice as the Penforqfo itfelf : 
but it fo happens, that very little of the for- 
mer can remain unnoticed, whenever the lat- 
ter is praifed. 

Of that fong the conftruftion is, in the 
firft place, to be admired. It divides into 
three parts. The firft part difplays the mo- 
ral of melancholy : the fecond the perfon or 
figure: the third the circumftancej i.e. fuch 
things as encreafe, or flatter the difpofition. 
Nor is it furprizing, that Milton Ihould be 
ftruck with the "images and fentiments it af- 
fords; moft of which are fomewhere inferred in 
the Penforqfo. It will not, however, be found 
to have contributed much to the conftruc- 
tion oi Milton' % poem* The fubjefts they 

feverally 
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feverally exhibit are very different : they are 
alike only, as fliewn under the fame difpp- 
fition of melancholy. Beaumonfs is the 
melancholy of the fwain ; of the mind, that 
contemplates nature an4 man, but in the 
grove and the cottage. Milton's Is that of 
the fcholar and philofopher ; of the Intel- 
left, that has ranged the mazes of fcience i 
and that decides upon vanity and happi- 
iiefs,/rom large intercourfe with man, and 
upon extenfive knowledge and experience. 
To fay, therefore, that Milton was indebted 
tQ Beaumont'^ fon^ for his P en/or o/o would 
be abfurd. That it fupplied fome images 
to his poem will be readily allowed : and 
that it would be difficult to find, throughout 
the Penjorofg^ ainidft all its variety, any ipore 
ftriking, than what Beaumont's fecond ftanz^ 
affords, may alfo b^ granted, 

Millon'% pqem is among thofe happy 
works of genius, which ie^ve a reader ^^q 
c})0|ce how his mind fhall be affefted. 
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T N Milton's Latin Poems pure diftion an<J 
harmonious verfification are every where 
©bfervahle. The EUgies have a perfeftly 
claflical elegance* Perhaps no fcholar could 
fucceed in forming a happy elegiac ftile, with- 
out the ftudy of Ovid. Of fu-ch ftudy thefe 
poems afford much proof". 

Nunc egoTriptolemi cuperem confcendere currus^ 
Mifit in ignotam qui rude femen humum ; 

Nunc ego Medea vellem frsenare dracones, 
Quos habuit fugiens arce, Corinthe^ tua. 

Oi;.Trift. Liii, el. 8* 

At tu, fi poteris, celcres tibi fume jugales, 
Ve£la quibus Colchis fugit ab ore viri; 

Aut queis 2r//>/o/fm«* Scy thicas devenit in oras^ 
Gratus Eleufma miffus ab urbe puer. 

Milt. el. 4* 

Prefferat oceiduus Tarteffia littora Phoebus. 

Ov. Met. 1. xiv. 

Et Tarteffiaco fubmerferat acquore curnim 
Phoebus-'-^'-' Milt. el. j* 

Semi- 


T 
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"Seinicaperque Deus, femideufque caper, 

Miit. el. 5, 

is from well-kno\m lines of Ovid, Art. Am. 
1. ii. 24 ; atnd Faft. 1. ivs 752. Many other 
iikt paiTages might be pointed out. Nor 
are thefe favors rcceivedL without grateful re- 
turn to the Roman poec. 

Non ego vel ^rofugi iKMoTieh, foitfcmve recufoj 

Laetus at exilii conditione fruor. 
O utinam vates nunquam graviora tuiiflet 

Hie Tomitano flebilis exul agro ! 
Non tunc lonio quicquam ceffiflet Homeroj 

Neve foret vidlo laus tibi prima, Maro. 

El. J. 

No part of Mitton^s writings contain fo full 
account of himfelf, as his Latin poems : nor 
we any where found fo many embryo-paffagcs 
^f his greater works. 


\ 
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Jl^ILTON's fix Italian Poems fhew a very 
extenfive IkiU in that language; and 
highly deferve the elaborate praife Francini 
has bellowed on thfem in his Ode^ where he 
fays, with much grace, 

Dammi tua dolce cetra 
<. Se vubi ch' io dica del tuo dofee canto. 

The fetond Sonnet^ 

Qual in colle afpro al imbrunir di fera^ 

&c. 

has great delicacy, both of fentiment and 
cxprcflion. It is without weaknefs, and 
without hyperbole : a medium, which fecms 
Italian perfeftion.. In the Canzone is one of 
the moft elegant forms, ufed in the language; 

D'lnncy fe la tua fpeme fia mai vana, 
E de penfieri lomiglior iarrivi; 

^ mt)de ufed by the earlieft, and the beft 

Italians i 
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"Se la voftra memoria non / imboli 

JDitBfni. Dante, Inf. c, 29. 

Hor dtmmi^ fe cohii in pace vi guide^ 

Petrarca, del Tr. d'Am. c, 2. 

• 

and is one of the nrftiny beauties, they have 
borrowed from the Latins. A$ Horace^ 1. i, 
tod. 3, 

Sic tcy Diva potens Cypri, 

« « -» ' « 

Ventorumque rcgat pater, 

• « • » 

Navis, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ Virgilium * • 
Reddas incolumem, &c* 

Even in fuoh trifleis as Italian Sonnets^ it is 
eafy to difcover the nnan, and the fcale of 
mind, that was compofing them. It is not 
here, as with Tetrarca^ 

Regnano i fenfi, e la ragion e morta; 

but 

Ne treccie d' oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
M* abbaglian si, ma • . 

I 4 ' Portanienti 
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Portamenti alti hotiefti—— 
Parole adome di lingua pm d* unit 
£ *1 canUr, che di loezzo V hemifpero 
Traviar ben .p^o la laticofa luna. 

Son. 3^ 
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Vl iLTON's lahguag^ both in profe and 
verfc, is fo peculiarly his own, that the 
Hyle of no fornier, or contemporaty writer 
bears any rcfemblance to it^ From his 
phrafeolog^ the idiom of no learned, or fo- 
reign language is excluded. iTo a reader,. 
\inacquaitited with the foreign aiid ancient^ 
Engliih languages^ and incapable of tracing 
words to their parent root in the learned, the 
Cenfe and fpirh: of MUton'^ phrafe muft be 
'often unattainable. To (Mentation, to a de- 
fire of frei^uently ^ifplaying the acquire- 
ments of fhidy, has this copioufnefs of learn- 
ing been by fome attributed. iPerhaps a 
taore liberal and mofe juft caufe may be af- 
figned. Milton was, till his thirtieth year, a 
laborious and uninterrupted ftudent. When 
he engaged himfelf in the bufinefs of the 
world, (till his occupation was learning. 
His familiarity with all languages is gene- 
rally known : and nothing is fo common an 

cfFea 
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efFeft of perfeftion in, and intimate ufe of a 
language, as thinking in, and exprefling the 
thoughts by the idiom of that language. In 
Dryden's Englifh we find Latinifms allowed 
and admired ; and, if Milton was a better 
fcholar in all languages, than Bryden in'La- 
tin, the idioms of all were in coinmon to 
him. Bifliop Atterhury^ ah excellent judge 
in every part of polite- literature, cehfures 
Waller for hii total want of Grecifms, and 
for his few Latinifms, and infers from thence 
very flender fcholarftiip. If Atte^httry\ rule 
be juft, judge all your poets by the fame 
rule; and let not Mihofty who abounds with 
learned allufionsj whofe text perpetually re- 
minds us of the Greek writers, and who has 
epithets and phrafes without end from Horace 
and Virgil, and almoft all the poetical turns 
cither language could afford to his own ; let 
not him, thus qualified and thus excelling, 
be blamed for what would have been praifed 
in Waller, or any other poet. 

The great extent of poetical imageiy, al- 

lufion. 
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lufion, and defcription in the Paradife Lofty 
ncceflarily led its author to extenfive dealings 
with the Greek and Roman epics, and tranf- 
JTerred much of their readings and idiom 
from thofe languages to his own : but, of all 
modern languages, the peculiar favorite of 
Mtltofi% ftudy was Italian. No part of his 
works i^ exempt from notices of this pre- 
dileftion. Wherever he has a choice, thetta- 
lian derivation is preferred* H^ has Jovran^ 
ammiraly baraldy perfet^ tempefty v. ^c. fs?^. 
fcfr. And it is, perhaps, not difficult^to ac- 
count for this preference. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with tJie Italian and Greek lan- 
guages, will find a ftrong analogy between 
them; and fuch a force in many of the Ita^ 
lian words, as brings the refemblance neareft, 
even in thofe very parts, where the greateft 
ftrength of the Greek lies. If the Greeks 
have uTTo^TjiJLogy the Italians have fuorujcito. 
When the Greek indeed rifes to (p^X»7roSi^[jt,og^ 
the Italian is lefts and at fome point mull 
<every language be left by it j for with it, to 

the 
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the full extent of the compofite words, none 
other can conmpare. The force of a Greek 
compofite can never be better fhewn, than 
by the text of ]\Slton^ who in his Mafque has 
taken a full line and half to render one word> 
ufed by Homer i: 


•wh^t time the laborM ox 


In his loofc traces from the fuitow came— ^ 

is all e^prefled fey iS»Xurcf. But the Ita»- 
lians> though far fhort of this force, have 
ftill compofite words of fulficient power to 
make every lover of Greek iove Italian. 
And, that Milton'^ attachment to it arofe 
from this affinity, feems probable, becaufe 
his tafte for it was greatly antecedent to his 
vifiting Italy ; and the kind and flattering 
reception, he met with there, was the con- 
fequencej not the caufe of his great profi- 
ciency in it. His fondnefs for mufic too 
might have fome influence in favour of a 
language, fo well adapted to mufical ex- 
preflion. 

It 
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It has been obferved of liSlton^ ^* that he 
very often imitates Scripture, where he is 
thought moft to follow a claflic original.'* 
A like obfervatidn may be made on his Ita- 
lian Imitations; for he has often followed 
the poets of that language, where claflic au-^ 
thors are referred to. In the note on Pan 
Reg. b. iii. 1. 310, varior. edit. 

He lookM, and faw what numbers numberlefs 
The city gates outpour'd, light-armed troops ; 

JSJchylus is referred to : whereas Milton 
took both the expreflion and much of the 
fentiment from ^ajfo. La Ger. c. xix, 
ft. 121 : 

Ma non afpettar gia che di quell* ofte 
U innumerakU numero ti conti. 

Several other inftances of this fort might be 
pointed out. Another note, or two, may 
here be added. In the AllegrOy 

Warble his native woodnotes wlld^ 

is Taffo's 

bofcarecc6 
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hofcarecce inculte avene. 

La Ger. c. vii. ft. 6, 

In Var. Loji^ var. edit. b. ii. at 1. 124, 

When he, who moft excels in faff of arms i 

a change is propofe^ to, falls y or feats. The 
text is a Cmple Gallicifm ; en fait d* armes ; 
3s, maitre en fait d' armes. Same book^ 
1. 185, 

Unrefpltcdy unphiedy unrepriev^dp 

is from Shakfpeare^s 

XlnhoufcVdy unappolntedy unaneaPdf 

Ghoft, in Hamkt* 

This feems the moft obvious allufion pof- 
fible. No line, or paffage in Shakfpeare j^p- 
pears to have made fo deep impreffion on 
MHton\ imagination, as this : he has fourteen 
or fifteen imitations of it. Yet, the notes 
refer only to the Greek tragedies in genera^. 
—The paffage in Par. Loft^ b. x. 1. i^Sy, 


•the reft his look 


BoiUnd with Gorgonian rigor npt to m(W6, 

^n4 
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j4nd with Afphaltic JTimt^ broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell the gather'd. beach 
They faften M ■ ■ ■ 

has no fmall difficulty. This is the punftua- 
tion of both MiltorC% editions. About fuch 
fubftances and fuch operations it is vain to 
reafon too phyfically. Perhaps fome help 
towards an interpretation may be gained 
from the phrafeology of Tacitus 5 who fre- 
quently couples, under the fame verb, a mo- 
ral fubjeA and a material : 

Comitabantur exercitum, praeter ajra aflueta 
bello, magna vis camelorum, onufta fru- 
mento, ut Jimul hojhm famemque depellereU 

Ann. L xv. 

Germania omnis a Sarmatis Dacifque mutuo 

metu aut montihus. feparatur. 

De Mor. Gernit 

■■ fr^tdafamaque Qnufti. Ann. 1. xii. 

and in many other like inftances. The 
modern editions alter the punftuation, by- 
placing the femicolon at move s and only a 

comma 
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comma at Jlim^. In CamMS, 1. 380, alf 
fo-ruffled, the original reading of both Af//- 
/(?;^*s editions, fhould be rcftored to the text, 
inftead of the words now found there. This, 
is a mode of exprelfion very fr^<^uent i« 
CbauceTy as, in the Mqnkts. ^ale^ 

{he wold kille 
Leons, leparda, and beres al t^mnt^ 
U e. rent hears entirely to pieces. 

To metre and accent, of which many 
readers afFeft to perceive fo much grace and 
harmony in the verfe of MUHn^ he appears 
to have been, in general, very little atten- 
tive. Among his blank heroics are found 
both rhyming couplets and alexandrines. 
That no paiTagei^ appear, throughout his 
books, where the polition of the words, or 
the accents have been ftudied^ can with na 
more truth be afferted, than that the gene- 
rality of his verfes difcover marges of care. 
Wherever the image was \o be illuftrated by 
9 paufe. 

Dire 
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Dire was the toffing, deep the groan?, Defpair 
Tended the (ick, bufieft from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shoo t * ■ b ut delayM to ftrike. 

or by an accent, 

Gambol'd before them ; th' ««wieldy elephant- 
or by a burthen of the verfe. 

Created bugeji, thatfwims tV ocean Jlream^ 

In fuch cafes his care was beftowcd with 4 
fuccefs> that few poets before him, except 
Homer and Ariofto^ have equalled. In other 
cafes he committed himfelf to his reader, 
upon his general dignity of fentiment and 
boldnefs of expreflion, frequently the refult 
of fuch liberty of writing. The moft ftriking 
charafter of his poetical ftyle is formed by 
the turn of words. 

Glory to hiniy whofc juft avenging ire 
Had driven out th' ungodly from his fight 
And th' habitations of the juil ; to him 
G/(?ry and praife — - Far.LoJl^ b, vii. 

K Serpit 
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Serpit odoriferas i^er opes levis aura Favonl, 
^ura fub iimumeris humida nata rofis« 

Eleg. 3, 

With thefe both his Englifh and Latin poems 
abound. The 114th Pfalm^ which he hds 
rendered both into Englifh and Greek para- 
phrafe, (of which the Engliih was done by 
him at fifteen years old) appears to have 
attraded his notice^ by a particularly beauti- 
ful turn of lines found in \t* Yet Dryden 
fays, in his dedication of Juvenal^ " Had I 
*^ time I could enlarge on the beautiful turns 
^' of words and thoughts, which arc as re- 
*^ quifite in fatire, as in heroic poetry. With 
" thefe beautiful turns I confefs myfelf to 
'^ have been unacquainted, till in a con- 
*^ verfation, which I had with Sir George 
** Mackenzy^ he aiked me why I did not 
*^ imitate, in my verfes, the turns of Mrr 
'^ Waller and Sir John Denbam; of which 
*^ he repeated to me many. This hint, thus 
** feafonably given me, firft made me fen- 
** fible of my own wants, and brought me 

^^ after- 
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ijt 


{afterwards to. feck for the fupply of them 
in other Engliih au'th(^. I looked over 
Erft the darling of my youth, the famous 
Co%pIeyi there! found, inftead of them, 
points of wit and quirks of epigram> evea 
in the D^videis. Then I confulted a 
greater genius, I mesrn Milton ; but I 
found not there neither, that for which I 
looked/' And, to afccrtain his meaning, 

he concludes with examples from Ovid: 

-* « • 

Heu quantum fcelus eft in vifcera vtfcera condi ! 

and from Catullus : 

Turn jam nullaf viro juranti fcediina credat; 
Nulla^ viri fperet fermones efle fideles t 
Nam, fimul ac cupidas mentis fatiata libido eft, 
Di<5ta nihil metuere, nihil perjuria curant. 

Dryden ufed occafionally to vilit Aff//<7»,who 
had exprcffed an opinion, not very favorable 
to him, as a poet; though he allowed him to 
be a rhymifl:. Dry den might be piqued at 
this opinion : he, more probably, believed 
what he wrote. With his ufual hafte he 

K 2 took 
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took : \ipMiltch*s book^ looked over a page 
or two^.and, not finding there any turn of 
words,' formed a general conclulion. His 
cenfurei. however, feems to demonftrate, that 
he was, at Icaftwhen he wrote this, in 1693, 
but a cafual reader of Milton. And fo erro- 
neous is Jiis opinion, that it may be doubted, 
even after all his ftudy for examples, whe- 
ther the ten thoufand verfes, which he deli- 
vered to Tonfonj during the fevcral fucceed- 
ing years, contain as many turns of words, as 
the Paradife Loft alone, which confifts of very 
few more lines. 
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(TSF Milton^ s fame with pofterity the mea- 
fure is not yet fulL That learning, 
fcience, and truth are impeded by the necef- 
fary diftradtions of life, and by the errors 
and variety of opmions, which (he different 
limitations in the progrefs of our fearch and 
ftudies occafion, will not be more readily 
allowed, than that confummate knowledge 
itfclf is not alone fufficient for the eftablifli- 
ment of truth ; and that prejudice and ma- 
lignity, with the higheft talents, may render 
interpretations doubtful, or obfcure fafts, as 
certainly as ignorance, or the clouds of 
error. 

It has been Milton^s fate, after a long 
interval of negled: and filence ta his 
writings, to be at length brought forth 
and expounded by commentators of excel- 
lent tafte, judgment, and erudition 5 by 
HumCy by Addifon^ Tbyer^ Ricbardfon^ and 
Newtan: and, after the example of fuch 

K 3 men> 
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men, illuftrious fome by their ftation, and ail 
by (heir learning, a juft life, at leaft a juft 
hiftorydfthe poetical character of A^/T^pir; had 
come with fome grace from the late author 
of the Lives of the Poets.- Yet, vfhen to 
honor the greateft poet our annals can boaft, 
thefe wreaths are gathered, the hymns com-i* 
pofed, the altar prepared, and but the torch 
wanting for his apotheofis^ like his own 

Belial^ 

—whole tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafon, to perplex and dafli 
Matureft counfels 

comes this avowed enemy, to forbid the 
rites, and oppofe the cWim.'^Of Jobnfon, 
from his great abilities, and his peculiar ta- 
lent in biography, it will probably be the fate, 
for many years, to be the lad writer of a life 
of Milton : yet let every reader in the nriean 
time remember, that prejudice, envy, nay 
malignity, have, throughout this work, even 
extinguiih^d the candor of its author: in 

all 
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all cafes determined his will againft his fub- 
jcft, and in fome nriifkd his judgment. I^e 
charges AUlton with vanity, in having prq^ 
fixed to his juvenile Latin poems, the agei 
At which they were fevcrally written. That 
AHUdu did fo, is certainly in itfelf a proof of 
his modefty;/^ take my poemjs and their 
*' apology with them." To conftrue fuch 
addition of his age a boaft> you muft at le^il 
allow them to have (what is true) extraordi- 
nary excellence ; and then Envy's conftruc- 
tion will be, *' at fuch an age I cpuld make 
** fuch poems." But, how illiberal it is to 
turn merit againft itfclf, or make virtue in 
any way ihadow its own fame, may be 
judged of, without that great writer's abili- 
ties ; and will be allowed, without his pre- 
judices. In the review of the Italian Poemsj 
his conduft is fcarcely fecure from ridicule. 
** Of Milton'% Italian Poems he cannot pre- 
*^ tend to fpeak as a critic ;" yet of every 
ftanza of Francm's Italian Ode, in commen- 
dation of them, he judges. The truth is, 

K 4 that! 
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that, finding in Mltm'% Italian Poems no^ 
thing to difpraifc, he would ftill forbear to 
commend them, elegant as they are in them- 
felves, and the fingle inftance of an Englilh 
poet's cxcrcifc in that language. When their 
perfe£Uon ftood the teft of his own examina- 
tion, ftill they were to be envied the juft 
praife, they had recerved from others ; and 
he has fallen upon thofe very Italians them-- 
felves, who have celebrated them. But with 
how much tafte and judgment he has done 
this, may eafily be feen. His chief criti- 
cifms on Francinrs Ode are, " that the firft 
•^ ftanza is only empty noife,** and <* that 
** the laft is natural and beautiful/* With 
refpedt to the firft* remark; whoever has 
paflTed, without admiring it, Tajfo's invoca- 
tion, in his fecond ftanza, (of which this firft 
ftanza of Francini is a very elegant para- 
phrafe), has probably found no one beauty 
to admire, throughout the whole Gerufa- 
lemme. With refpeft to the fecond remark; 
if Carlo Dati may be allowed a judge of juft 

, fentimcnt. 
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fentiment, and poetical expreflion in Italian, 
the laft ftanza of Francini*s Ode is not 
** natural and beautiful ;'* he having himfelf 
ridiculed it, in his l^Btin EncomiaJiic-In/crip'- 
tion, fubjoined to that ode: for, where he 
fays, " lUi, in cujus virtutibus evulgandis 
*' ora faniae non fufficiant ; nee bominum Jiu-^ 
^ for in laudandis fatis eft,'* he can only al- 
lude to Franeini's conclufion, 

Freno dunque la lingua, e afcolto il core, 
Cbe ti prende a lodar con loftupore^ 

It is alfo called pride in MiUon to have 
printed, before his poems, the Italian tefti- 
monies in his favor. At the head of them 
is found a diftich of Man/o, Marchefe di 
f^illa, a man by birth, by letters, by mili- 
tary fame, fortune, and his patronage of 
fcholars, among the moft illuftrious of his 
country, or his age. Could Milton then, 
who had received every civility and kind- 
nefs from this man at Naples, confiftcntly 
with humanity, good breeding, or any right 

of 
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of focletyj omit to pript his diftich, in a 
work publifhed even in his lifetime^ and 
which cor^taincd a long poem, purpofely 
compofed and prcfcnted perfonally to him 
by Milton, on his leaving Naples, in grati- 
tude for tl^e favors received there? If it 
were neceflary that Mdnfo*s teftimony ihould 
appear, of courfe the others were required : 
and they are put forth with as much mo- 
defty, as could well be exprefled concerning 
them, by a declaration, ** non tam de fe 
*^ quam fupra fe eflc difta." MtlUn^s bio- 
grapher has in thefe, and various other in-*- 
fiances, forgotten (though he have elfewhere 
praifed it) the bcft rule in Pope's EJfay en 
Criticijm, 

Learn then what morals critics ought to ihow j 
For 'tis but half a judge's tafk to know* 
^is not enough, wit, art, and learning join; 
In all you fpeak let truth and candor fhine. 

■ 

Of this Marchefe Manfo it was the Angular 
fate to be the common patron of both Tajfo 

and 
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and ATtlton, though at the dift^nce of forty- 
th^ee years J for *Tajfo died in 1595, and 
Mltpn. was not in Italy till 1638. The 
former ppe^: celebrates his fplendor and libe- 
rality: ; 

Fra 'jcavalier magnanimiy c cortefi^ 
Rifplende il Manfo ; e doni, e raggi ci verfa. 

La Ger. Conq. c« xx. ed« ^593f 

the latter his tafte and patronage of the 
Mufes : 

Dicetur turn fponte tuos habitafle penates 
Cynthiusy et famulas veniile ad limina mufas. 

Carm. ad Manfum. 

a couplet, ^hich may, not unaptly, be ap* 
plied to Fppe. 

Of the feveral commentators on jMTtltopp 
Rlr. Ricbardfqn and Mr. 9>&y^r are the moft 
cpnfpicuous for the allufions : the former 
for the claflicals the latter for the Italian. 
For the defign of the poem, the conduft, 
and the manners, Mr. Addifon ; who points 
out, with great propriety, the confiftency in 

the 
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the charafters : a confiftency, which is much 
and juftly admired in Tajfo ; for which he is 
praifed by every difcerning reader, and ce- 
lebrated by that fine judge of epic and 
dramatic excellence, Metaftafioi who calls 
him " dipintore fideliflimo dc* caratteri veri 
** c coftanti." This propriety in the Ita- 
lian could not efcape the obfervation of 
Milton^ who had ftudied every line of Tajfo^ 
and whofe poem has much in common with 
the Gerufalemme. The commendation of 
^ajfoy however, in this particular, muft 
not detraft from Milton. The utmoft he 
could derive from the example before him, 
was a notice, that the bed critics would 
admire him, if he (hould adhere to the fame 
confiftency : and well rewarded has his care 
been in fb good a judge of the decorum of 
charafter, as Mr. Addifon^ to point out his 
beauties. 
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nrro o^g fi%€i xctXoig ocTFovj^g eat wxa* 

Longinus de Sublim. fe(£k. 34* 

TPHE genius of Mltotty the contempla- 
tions^ the powers of intelledt in inven- 
tion and combinationj are above example, or 
compariibn. In proportion to the terror ex- 
cited by the fublimity of his defign, is the 
delight received by his wonderful execution. 
His fubjefi:, and his condudt of it^ exalt him 
po a fupreme rank 5 to a rank, with which 
all other poets compare but as a fecond 
clafs. Homer's intercourfc with the gods is 
when they defcend, as Satan entered Para-' 
dife, in mills and clouds to the earth. Sbak- 
J$ear£y though the firft fcholar in the vo- 
lume of mankind, rifes *' above the wheel- 
ing poles,'" but in glances and flafhes of 
fiiblimity. ^ajfo up to the heavens " pre- 

fumes i"* 
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fumes i" but Milton " into the heaven of 
heavens^" and dwells there. He inhabitSj as 
it were, the court of the Dfeity : and leaves oh 
your niind a ftability and a permanent chara&er 
of divine inhabitation and divine prcfehcc, 
of which no other poet gives you a thought.^ 
Others rife to fublimity, when they exceed 5 
MittorC^ inftitution, his quality, his element 
is fublimity: from his height he defciends 
to nAeet the greatfiefs of others. 

Mh Aidijhn has remarked, thiat " per- 
haps never was a genius fo ftrengthencd 
by learning, as ISltotC%.*^ So true is this, 
that years might be fpent in the examination 
of the Paradije Loft, without exhaufting all 
its topics of allufion to ancient and modern 
learning. Yet the conftittkion of Aff//^»V 
genius ; his creative powers ; the excuriions 
of his imagination to regions, untraced hy 
human pen, unexplored by humiin thought, 
Were gifts of nature, not cffefts 6f learning. 
Htid his ftudies, by any fatality, been con- 
iliied to an Englifh verfidn of the facred 

Books, 
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Books^ Paradife Lofi had equally come forth^ 
though with left ornament. 

By this view of the genius o( Milton may 
be decided the queftion^ Whether Sbak-- 
fpeare*% powers would have been enlarged^ or 
altered by learning ? Shakfpearty as Drydm 
happily expreflfes himfelf, *' was naturally 
** learned.*" His learning was above the 
ftudy of books ; and by them he might, like 
jMilton^ have illuftrated nature ; have given 
variety to narration, or energy to allufion ; 
but never have improved, through the know** 
ledge of others, that firft knowledge, which 
was peculiarly his own. 

But the learning of MiltMy though not 
the firJt fubje£b of our admiration, is not to 
be pailfed over, without a degree of praifc, to 
which perhaps no other fcholar is entitled* 
To both the diale&s of Hebrew he added 
the Greeky Latm, Jitalian, French, and Spar^ 
nijb ; and thefe he poflefTed^ not with ihidy 
only, but commanded them in ordinary and 
familiar ufe. With thefe, aiding his own 

natural 
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natural genius> he aflumed a vigor of intel- 
ledtj to which difficulties were temptations ; 
that courted all that is arduous : that foared 
to divine counfelsi witliout unworthinefs ; 
and met the majefly of heaven, without 
amazement or confufion. 

The energy of his mind, /upon all occa- 
lions, fhews itfelf fuch, that we make no 
allow:ances (becaufe wq find none neceflary) 
for his fituation. Yet the greateft work of 
human genius, his Paradife Loft^ was not 
begun till he was blind* Had any one, pof- 
felfing all the faculties of man without im- 
pair, executed this work, who would not fay 
he had writtea with all nature prefent to his 
mind ; that is, within the power of tis mind, 
by help of that reference' or- revilion, which 
connedts fcience and retrieves learning ? But 
of MIf on. 

■ ■ from the chearful ways of ipen 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Prefented with an univerfal blank 
Of nature's works, to him expungM and r^z* J, 
And wifdom at one entrance quite fhut but— ' 

more 
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more muft be faid : he wrote with all na- 
ture prefent to his memory. 

That the praife of Milton isj like that 
of Cowley 9 to have no thought in common 
with any author, his predeceflTor, cannot be 
urged. Though he thought for himfelf^ he 
had a juft deference for the thoughts of 
others; and^ though his genius enabled 
him without helps to execute, he difdained 
not to confult and dire£fc himfelf by the moft 
approved examples. In his Latin elegjies^ 
(Jviii was hi$ mailer : in his firft effay in 
mafquej Ben Jon/on : in his Italian poems^ 
Dante, iPetrarea, and Fulvio Tejii. It was 
his peculiar ftudy to explore the traces of 
genius, in whatever authors had gone with 
eminence before him. He read them all. 
He took the golden ornaments from the 
hands of the beft artifts ; he confidered their 
faihion, their workmanlhip, their weight, 
their alloy j and, ftoring and arranging 
them for occafion, he adapted them, as he faw 
fit, to the chalice, or tlie pixis, formed from 

I- the 
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the fublimc patterns of his own rnind. Work* 
of exquifite and wonderful invention ; which 
the moft learned and the moft ingenious are 
the firft to admire^ but which themfclves can 
never be imitated ! To form the Paradi/c 
Loft^ what learning have the facr&iy or the 
ilaffic books^ that has not been explored ^ 
And what are the beauties, or the excel- 
lences of cither, that he has not there aflem- 
bled and combined ? 'Tis a temple> con- 
ftrufted to his own immortal fame, of the 
cedar of Lebanon^ the gold of Ojphir^ and the 
marble of Par os^ 
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